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At the time of our Revolution, when taxation of the 
Colonies was resisted on the ground that constitutionally 
there could be no taxation without representation, there 
was no real representation in England itself. Out of a 
population of eight millions there were only one hundred 
and sixty thousand electors. The House of Commons was 
the “representative of nominal boroughs, of ruined and ex- 
terminated towns, of noble families, of wealthy individuals, 
of foreign potentates.”? Public morals had sunk to the low- 
est point of degradation. Seats in Parliament were bought 
and sold like commodities in the market. The members 
themselves were equally bought like sheep in the shambles. 
“ Pensions and Court places were used to influence debates. 
Bribery was employed on a scale never known before.” * 


1THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN DICKINSON, 1732-1808. Prepared 
at the request of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, by Charles J. 
Stillé, LL.D., Philadelphia, 1891. 
? Green’s “ History of the English People,” p. 765. 
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The Treasury, it is said, spent in a single day as high as 
twenty-five thousand pounds in the purchase of members. 
It was an age of venality. The king, George the Third, 
instead of reigning by means of a responsible ministry, 
was determined to reign as king and ministry combined. 
“Walpole and Newcastle had made bribery and borough- 
jobbing the base of their power. George the Third seized 
it, in his turn, as a base of the power he proposed to give 
to the crown. The royal revenue was employed to buy seats 
and to buy votes.”' Such was the condition of public 
affairs in England at the close of the French and Indian 
War, closed by the Peace of Paris in February, 1763. 

By that peace France lost her dominion on the American 
continent. But the cost of the war which transferred that 
dominion to England had been enormous. At its termina- 
tion the debt of England amounted to one hundred and forty 
million pounds. The public burthens pressed heavily. How 
were they to be borne? It was said that they had been, in 
part, incurred by protecting the Colonies against the French 
and Indians, and that the Colonies were justly bound to aid 
in discharging them. This was the opinion of the king and 
his minister, George Grenville, and the result was the pas- 
sage of the Stamp Act,—that fatal act which, in its conse- 
quences, led to war, and war to the disruption of the British 
empire. The news of the passage of the Stamp Act caused 
universal excitement and alarm in the Colonies. It was a 
startling change in the policy of the mother-country, and 
put the whole industry and property of the Colonies at the 
mercy of Parliament. 

It was at this portentous moment that we begin to get a 
distinct view of the men who, with few exceptions, had 
hitherto been little known beyond their own respective 
communities, but whose names now became household 
words throughout the Colonies. Among these names, and 
one of the most conspicuous, is the name of John Dickin- 
son. After more than three-quarters of a century since his 


1 Green’s “ History of the English People,” p. 765. 
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death, we are now presented with a history of his life. That 
history has been written by a gentleman whose historical 
studies, wide culture, literary tastes, and literary skill emi- 
nently qualified him for the task. The name of Dr. Stillé is 
an assurance that his work has been worthily and faithfully 
done; that he has not only given us the facts relating to the 
individual life whose career he has traced, but the spring 
and flow of those political movements amid the surges of 
which that life was passed. If the reader should hesitate, 
here and there, to adopt his opinions with regard to the men 
and events of the Revolutionary period, he will, perforce, 
concede the sincerity with which he holds them, and the 
ability with which he defends them. 

John Dickinson occupied, during the earlier stages of the 
Revolutionary contest, a leading position in the councils of 
his country and in the affections of his countrymen, but 
during the progress of that contest he suffered an eclipse. 2 
He could not, at the time it was proposed, support the 
Declaration of Independence. He thought that final step 
should not be taken “without some prelusory trials of our 
strength,” and because it was important to first ascertain the 
disposition of France, with whom the Congress was then 
negotiating, and because it would tend to disunite his coun- 
trymen at a moment when the union of all was essential to 
success. 

At this day we are not apt to recall or to dwell upon the 
fact that in the controversy with England public sentiment 
in the Colonies was far from being unanimous. The Loy- 
alists, so called, might regret or be strongly opposed to the 
measures of king and Parliament, but separation, as a rem- 
edy, they regarded with horror. They would petition, they 
would remonstrate, they would use all lawful methods of 
opposition, but revolution, armed resistance, independence, 
they shrunk from and abhorred. They believed the British 
connection necessary to the security, peace, and happiness of 
the Colonies. They saw only intestine strife, disorder, and 
anarchy if that connection should be dissolved. Mr. Dick- 
inson, on the contrary, while anxious to preserve the tie 
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which bound the Colonies to the mother-country, would 
resist unconstitutional acts of Parliament by arms, if peti- 
tion and remonstrance failed to effect their repeal. But 
later events showed that no petition, no remonstrance, no 
measures of non-exportation or non-importation could have 
any effect upon such a king as George the Third and such 
a Parliament as we have described in the outset of this arti- 
cle. Both king and Parliament were determined to tax the 
Colonies, and to curb that republican spirit which, under 
one form or another, was more or less apparent in all of 
them. Compromise was impossible. 

And when the second petition to the king was rejected, 
> “not a syllable, to my recollection,” says Mr. Dickinson, 
“was ever uttered in favor of a reconciliation with Great 
Britain” (“ Life,” page 196). For him and for the men who 
had agreed with him the die was then cast. But at the time 
independence was proposed he did not think, as we have 
seen, that the hour had yet come; but that evil, and not 
good, would be the result of that final declaration. In 
taking this ground, his motives were clear and his courage 
of the highest order. But “he sank at once,” says Dr. 
Stillé, “from the position of a leader, which he had held for 
twelve years, to that of a martyr to his opinions.” But 
character and abilities such as his could not long be per- 
mitted to remain obscured or unemployed. ‘His public 
life,” says Dr. Stillé, “‘ was eclipsed, but not extinguished, by 
the attitude he assumed in regard to the Declaration of 
Independence.” As we shall see hereafter, he proved his 
patriotism by remaining firm in defence of the cause, and 
in 1779 he was again returned to Congress from Delaware. 
In 1780 he was a member of the Delaware Assembly, and 
the next year President of that State. From 1782 until 
1785 he was President of Pennsylvania. 

But we must go back and, under the guiding hand of 
Dr. Stillé, rapidly trace the life of John Dickinson, through 
its more general aspects, from youth to age. But whoever 
desires to acquaint himself with the details of that life—with 
the early political history of Pennsylvania, with the men 
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and times of the Revolutionary period, and with the forma- 
tive era of our Federal Constitution and government—should 
not only read, but study, this able, interesting, and valuable 
biography. 

John Dickinson was born on the 8th of November, 1732, 
at Crosia-doré, a plantation in Talbot County, on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, which had been settled by his Quaker 
ancestor, Walter Dickinson, in 1659. 


“He was the second son of Samuel Dickinson, the grandson of the 
first proprietor of the estate, and of Mary Cadwalader, his second wife, 
sister of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader, of Philadelphia. Samuel Dickinson 
had been bred to the law, and in the year 1740 he removed from Mary- 
land to Delaware, where he had purchased a large estate in Kent 
County, near Dover. Here, shortly afterwards, he was appointed judge 
of the county court, and here he remained during the rest of his useful 
and honorable life.” (Page 14.) 


His son, John Dickinson, was educated under the tuition 
of William Killer, a young Irishman, who was but ten 
years his senior, and under his direction “soon acquired, 
not only familiarity with the language of the classical 
authors, but also a thorough knowledge of their peculiari- 
ties of style.” The effect of his training under Mr. Killer 
is observable in all his writings. 


His style “ is remarkable, as we shall see, for its elegance, simplicity, 
directness, and clearness, qualities which were not conspicuous among 
men of his own generation who wrote in the English language.” 
(Page 18.) 

“Tn 1750, when John Dickinson was eighteen years old, his mind was 
considered sufficiently mature to begin the study of the law. He was 
entered as a student in the office of John Moland, Esq., who seems to 
have been the most conspicuous member of the Philadelphia bar after 
the death of Andrew Hamilton in 1741. This Mr. Moland had been 
bred in the Temple, was commissioned as the king’s attorney in Penn- 
sylvania, and was appointed a Provincial Councillor in 1759. The bar 
of this city had not at that time the reputation for learning and ability 
which it afterwards acquired. Secretary Peters in one of his letters 
speaks with scant respect of the lawyers of those days, ‘all of whom,’ 
says he, ‘except Francis and Moland, are persons of no knowledge, and, 
I had almost said, of no principle.’” (Page 19.) 
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After three years in the office of Mr. Moland, Mr. Dick- 
inson went to London, and, in 1753, entered as a student of 
law in the Middle Temple. Among his fellow-students 
were Thurlow, Kenyon, Hill, afterwards Earl of Hillsbor- 
ough, and Cowper, the poet. Dr. Stillé gives an interesting 
account of these Inns of Court, and of the instruction given 
there. He thinks the effect of this training in the Tem- 
ple is observable in the attitude of the American lawyers 
who had been under its influence, in respect to the ques- 
tions in controversy between England and the Colonies, and 
in the attitude of those in other parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in New England, who had not had the benefit of 
that training. 


“ The resistance of the Central Colonies,’’ he says, “led by these Tem- 
plars, was at the beginning a constitutional resistance within the lines of 
the English law ; that of their opponents was a revolutionary resistance 
at all times, wholly discarding the injunctions of positive law when not 
in accord with their aims, and resting for their justification, very much 
as the French did in the Revolution of 1793, on alleged violations of 
what they were pleased to call the Rights of Man.” (Page 29 et seq.) 


Dr. Stillé urges his theory with great persuasiveness, but 
in considering it we venture to keep a doubt in reserve. 

In 1757, Mr. Dickinson returned to Philadelphia and en- 
tered upon the practice of his profession. Dr. Stillé tells 
us that while very little is known of his progress at the 
bar, “it is plain that he was not forced to wait long for 
clients.” 

The first volume of Dallas’s Reports contains three cases 
(1760) in which Mr. Dickinson appeared as counsel. 


“ Unfortunately,” says his biographer, “none of his forensic argu- 
ments have come down to us; but there seems little doubt that upon 
them was founded the reputation which brought him early into public 
life. William Rawle the elder, in his account of the early bar, speaking, 
probably, more from tradition than from actual observation, says of 
Dickinson at a much later date, ‘He possessed considerable fluency, 
with a sweetness of tone and agreeable modulation of voice, not well 
calculated, however, for a large audience. His law knowledge was re- 
spectable, although not remarkably extensive, for his attention was 
directed to historical and political studies. Wholly engaged in public 
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life, he left the bar soon after the commencement of the American 
Revolution.’” (Page 37.) 


He was elected a member of the Assembly of Delaware 
in 1760, and two years later a member of the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania. 


“**T flatter myself,’ he writes to his friend George Read, ‘ that I come 
in with the approval of all good men. I confess,’ he says, avowing his 
ambition for success in political life, ‘that I should like to make an 
immense bustle in the world, if it could be done by virtuous actions; 
but, as there is no probability in that, I am content if I can live innocent 
and beloved by those I love.’” (Page 38.) 


Mr. Dickinson was now on his natural and proper stage. 
He was better fitted by nature and education for the dis- 
cussion of those larger questions that engage the attention of 
statesmen than those more limited inquiries that try the 
faculties of lawyers. 


“When Dickinson became a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
the questions which occupied the public attention, and which were dis- 
cussed with masterly ability by Dickinson on the one side and Franklin 
and Galloway on the other, were fundamental, involving the fate of the 
Proprietary government and of the charter which had been granted to 
William Penn by Charles II. The interest awakened by these discus- 
sions was not of that limited and local character which ordinarily 
attaches to measures brought before a provincial legislature. The 
changes in the government proposed and argued upon were radical, and 
they embraced a discussion of the whole theory of Colonial government, 
and especially of that peculiar phase of it called Proprietary.” (Pages 
38, 39.) 


We have not space to go into these questions respecting 
the Proprietary government in detail. This part of the 
author’s work, however, is very valuable. Dr. Stillé gives 
his readers a clear idea of the condition of the Province at 
this period, and the grounds upon which the Proprietary 
government was both opposed and defended. 

Mr. Dickinson resisted the popular demand, which was 
that the Proprietary government be overthrown, and a 
royal government, with the charter privileges reserved, sub- 
stituted in its place. 
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“ His chief opponent was Dr. Franklin, who found in this young man 
a foeman worthy of his steel. The representatives of the people of 
Pennsylvania had at least the advantage of hearing these fundamental 
questions, upon the decision of which so much depended, argued by the 
two greatest political philosophers of the day, Franklin and Dickinson. 
This was the first occasion on which these redoubtable antagonists met 
in conflict, and they never afterwards encountered each other, strange 
to say, in the discussion of political questions, except as champions of 
opposite principles. Each was well fitted for the combat.” (Page 41.) 


Mr. Dickinson’s defence of the Proprietary government, 
however able, was opposed to the popular feeling, and in 
consequence he lost his seat in the Assembly, “and did not 
regain it until 1770.” Meanwhile, Parliament had passed 
the “Sugar Act” and the “Stamp Act,” and alarm and 
indignation, everywhere throughout the Colonies, seized 
upon the public mind. 


“At this time Mr. Dickinson, free from the anxieties and responsi- 
bilities of public life, determined to interpose. Like a vigilant sentinel, 
he saw, what many of his countrymen failed to see, the danger lurking 
in these two acts, and the fearful results that would follow if they should 
be allowed to be enforced without opposition. As the ‘Stamp Act’ 
was not yet passed,' he called attention to the provisions of the ‘Sugar 
Act,’ as a method of taxing us by act of Parliament. He printed a 
pamphlet in 1765 entitled ‘The Late Regulations respecting the British 
Colonies on the Continent of America considered.’” (Page 67.) 


This pamphlet dealt mainly with the economic objections 
to the Sugar Act, and the proposed Stamp Act. He sought 
to show that English merchants and manufacturers would 
suffer more from the policy embodied in these acts than 
would the Colonies themselves. But considerations of this 
character did not stay the march of events; both the Sugar 
Act and the Stamp Act passed into laws, and the Colonists 
were confronted with the question as ‘to the mode and 
means of redress. Massachusetts proposed a Colonial Con- 
gress, and this proposal was agreed to by nine of the Colo- 
nial Assemblies. 


1 Parliament at this time, March, 1764, had not actually passed the 
Stamp Act, but had resolved “that it may be proper to charge certain 
stamp duties in the Colonies.” The act itself was passed in March, 1765. 
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“The Congress met at New York on the 5th of October, 1764, nine 
Colonies being represented. Mr. Dickinson, as leader of the opposition 
to the Stamp Act in Pennsylvania, and as the man above all others in 
the country who was most familiar with the principle involved therein, 
was one of the delegates from this Province. His colleagues were Mr. 
Joseph Fox, who was Speaker of the House of Assembly, and Messrs. 
Bryan and Morton... . 

“The fame of Mr. Dickinson as a student of constitutional history had 
evidently reached the Congress: he soon found himself a leader in this 
the earliest of our national Assemblies. He was appointed to prepare 
the resolutions which should set forth the opinions of the Congress, and 
he tried hard to solve the problem which confronted them, how they 
could escape taxation without denying the omnipotence of Parliament. 
By the eighth resolution it was asserted that the power of granting sup- 
plies to the Crown in Great Britain belonged solely to the Commons, 
because these supplies were wholly the gifts of the representatives of the 
people, and hence it involved an inconsistency on the part of the English 
Commons to give to his Majesty that which was not their own,—namely, 
the property of the Colonists. This refined and subtle view of the 
power of taxation was not original with Mr. Dickinson: it had been 
first put forward by Mr. Dulany of Maryland some years before, and it 
was thought a point so well taken by some of our friends in England 
that it was afterwards used (as we have said) by Lord Chatham as an 
argument in his great speech in the House of Lords denying the right 
of England to tax America. This seems now rather a narrow founda- 
tion to bear the weight of so imposing a claim as that of the imperial 
power of taxation; but it seems to have been adopted, with some other 
doubtful conclusions, because the Congress insisted upon resting their 
case alone upon the fundamental rights of the Colonists guaranteed by 
English law and their own charters, and not upon any theory of the 
natural rights of man.” (Pages 72-74.) 


We may here observe that the Congress of 1774 did not 
rest their resistance to Parliamentary taxation upon so “ nar- 
row a foundation” as English law and the charters of the re- 
spective Colonies. They solemnly resolved that the foundation 
of their rights was the law of nature, the English constitution, 
and their charters. But, meanwhile, the determined atti- 
tude of the Colonies, as shown by the Congress of 1765, 
known as the Stamp Act Congress, and their resolute de- 
nial and resistance to the assumed right of taxation induced 
Parliament to repeal the obnoxious act. But the repeal, 
accompanied as it was by the declaratory act, that Par- 
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liament had the right to tax the Colonies in all cases what- 
soever, “was but the guiling shore to a most dangerous 
sea.” And on that question Chatham and Camden stood 
opposed to nearly the whole body of the legal ability of the 
kingdom. Accordingly, in little more than a year after the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, Parliament passed a bill imposing 
duties on tea, glass, paper, etc. 


“The English ministry was probably misled by the strong emphasis 
which had been laid here during the controversies concerning the Stamp 
Act upon the alleged distinction between external and internal taxation. 
We had refused to submit to the latter, but admitted that the former 
might be binding upon the whole empire as a commercial regulation. 
In form the duties levied on paints, glass, tea, etc., were undoubtedly 
such a regulation, but it was at once contended here that, in point of 
fact and of principle, this was as much an exercise of the alleged right 
of Parliamentary taxation for the purpose of raising a revenue for im- 
perial purposes as the Stamp Act itself. Although it was passed by the 
opponents of the Stamp Act, and by the Rockingham ministry, who 
professed to be our friends, the act met at once with opposition here.” 
(Pages 78, 79.) 


This act opened the fountain of discontent and contro- 
versy, and was the prelude to mighty troubles. It was in 
this hour of peril, when united resistance was essential, and 
when reasons should be found upon which that resistance 
could be justified, that John Dickinson came forward and 
rendered a great and signal service to his countrymen by 
the publication of what afterwards were known as the 
‘** Farmer’s Letters.” ‘ These letters,” says Dr. Stillé, “ and 
the influence they had in preparing the minds of the people 
for the approaching crisis, form, in my opinion, a most im- 
portant era in our Revolutionary history, and for that reason 
they deserve a careful examination in any story of Mr. 
Dickinson’s life.” This series of letters was printed in the 
Pennsylvania Chronicle. 


“The first letter was dated on the 7th of November, 1767, the anni- 
versary of the day upon which William of Orange had landed in Eng- 
land, a day of ill omen to those who the Colonists contended were gov- 
erning them in the same arbitrary manner as that in which James II. 
had governed their forefathers. The letters, fourteen in number, fol- 
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lowed one another in quick succession, and they were read by men of all 
classes and opinions throughout the continent as no other work of a 
political kind had been hitherto read in America. It was, of course, 
soon known that John Dickinson was their author, and people remem- 
bered that he was the person who had formulated what was a genuine 
Bill of Rights in the Stamp Act Congress. The more these letters were 
read, the more convinced people became that in the comprehensive sur- 
vey they took of our political relations with the mother-country, es- 
pecially as these were affected by the last obnoxious act of Parliament, 
and in the plans which were proposed to remedy the evil, Mr. Dickinson 
had struck the true key-note of the opposition to the ministerial meas- 
ures. He appeared at this crisis, as he did in the Stamp Act Congress, 
as the leader and guide in the controversy. From this time until the 
Declaration of Independence the Pennsylvania idea, which was em- 
bodied by Mr. Dickinson in these Farmer’s Letters, ‘ controlled the des- 
tinies of the country ;’ and Mr. Bancroft only does justice to Mr. Dick- 
inson’s position when he recognizes fully his commanding influence 
during that period.” (Pages 79, 80.) 


If the subject is now too remote, or the reader has not 
time or patience to recur to the originals, he will find the 
salient points of the “Farmer’s Letters” in Dr. Stillé’s 
sketch of them. 


“ The fame of Mr. Dickinson,” he says, “as the author of these letters 
soon became widely spread, not only on this continent but in Europe, 
and, what is more to the purpose, his conclusions were generally adopted 
by his countrymen. The letters were read as they appeared, at intervals, 
with the utmost eagerness by that large number of intelligent persons 
throughout the Colonies who were profoundly anxious about the result 
of the controversy concerning the ministerial measures, and they doubt- 
less gave the main impulse to the movement which, beginning with the 
circular letter of Massachusetts in February, 1768, gained strength every 
year until it found full expression in the first Continental Congress of 
1774. There was a peculiarity about these letters which added much to 
their popularity, and that was their opportuneness. They crystallized 
opposition and made the discontented agree upon a common remedy. 
For a time all threats of armed resistance looking towards a project of 
independence ceased. Even men of the most advanced opinions thought 
it expedient to try the Farmer’s way before moving forward in their 
own.” (Pages 90, 91.) 


The “ Farmer’s Letters” were not only universally read 
in the Colonies, but Dr. Franklin so highly approved them 
that he had an edition of them printed in London (1768), 
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with a preface written by himself. Subsequently, they were 
translated into French, and in the following year (1769) an 
edition was published in Paris. In Parisian salons 


“their author was compared with Cicero; Voltaire joined the praise of 
the farmer of Pennsylvania and that of the Russians who aspired to 
liberate Greece.” (Page 92.) 


The tone of the letters is conciliatory. While the author 
maintains that taxation is an invasion of the rights of the 
Colonies, “ he shrinks, evidently with terror, from speaking 
of what may be the consequences of the persistent refusal of 
England to change her oppressive measures.” His remedy 
for our wrongs 


“is based upon a cultivation of the spirit of conciliation on both sides, 
and Mr. Dickinson urges again and again upon his English readers the 
folly of their policy, by showing them the value of the American Colo- 
nies to them, and especially how the trade and wealth of the English 
merchants are bound up in the adoption of a liberal policy towards us. 
This is one of the most interesting and important topics discussed in 
these letters, and the subject is treated with elaborate skill, leading to 
convincing conclusions drawn from our history.” (Page 85.) 


In July, 1769, as an outcome of the resistance of the Colo- 
nies, Parliament repealed the act imposing duties on certain 
articles, but “to maintain the principle of taxation” left in 
force the duty on tea, though at a reduced rate. The de- 
struction of a shipment of tea at Boston by the patriots of 
that town induced Parliament to close its port and to declare 
its inhabitants in a state of rebellion. Mr. Dickinson disap- 
proved the destruction of the tea. He thought that it was 
an act of violence which would bring to an end “all hopes 
of the success of his favorite policy of reconciliation.” He 
thought, too, that the people of Boston should pay for the tea 
which they had thrown overboard. He “had long been al- 
most as much of a popular idol in Boston as he was in Phila- 
delphia, but he soon ceased to have any worshippers.” 

We must pass over the events that occurred in Pennsyl- 
vania in the interval between the repeal of the import duties 
(except the duty on tea) and the assembling of the Conti- 
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nental Congress at Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 
1774. We may mention, however, that 


“Mr. Dickinson became again a member of the Assembly in 1771, and 
on the 5th of March of that year he drafted, at the request of the Assem- 
bly, a Petition to the King, which was unanimously adopted. This peti- 
tion complained that, while many of the acts recently passed for the sole 
purpose of raising a revenue had been repealed, the duties on tea were 
still retained, adding, ‘we have reason to fear, forming a precedent for 
repeating such taxation hereafter.’ The petition, which is in the tone 
of the most loyal devotion to the Crown, asks that the people of Penn- 
sylvania may be restored to the condition they were in before 1763.” 
(Page 98.) 


Mr. Dickinson’s service in the Congress of 1774 was brief, 
but important. He 


“‘was a member of the Congress of 1774 scarcely more than a week, 
having taken his seat on the 17th of October, and the Congress having 
adjourned on the 26th. He had been elected a member of the Assembly 
of the Province in the beginning of October, and was shortly afterwards 
chosen as a delegate to the Congress, having been up to this time ex- 
cluded, as he always thought, by Galloway’s influence. During his short 
membership he left an ineffaceable mark of his influence upon its records. 
It was he who wrote the most memorable paper adopted by the Congress, 
the famous Petition to the King, described by an historian ‘as penned 
with extraordinary force and animation, in many parts rising to a very 
high strain of eloquence ;’ and also the address to the people of Canada, a 
paper which explains more fully the principles of English constitutional 
liberty and their foundation in English law than any on the same sub- 
ject in the language; the essays and speeches of Burke not excepted.” 
(Pages 140, 141.) 


The petition and addresses adopted by the Congress pro- 
duced no effect upon the government in England. Indeed, 
accompanied as they were by a resolution of Congress that 
it approved 


“the opposition of the inhabitants of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
to the execution of the late acts of Parliament, and if the same shall be 
attempted to be carried into execution by force, in such case all America 
ought to support them in their opposition,” 


doubt was created as to “the sincerity of all the professions 
of loyalty which were made in the petition and the other 
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papers adopted by Congress.” Nevertheless, the controversy 
had reached such a stage that a little more or a little less in 
the tone of resistance could hardly affect the issue. Appar- 
ently, at this time the fixed and steadfast policy of the English 
cabinet was to coerce the Colonies into submission. Ac- 
cordingly, as their grievances remained unredressed, the 
Congress of 1775 assembled at Philadelphia on the 10th of 
May. Since the adjournment of the last Congress the Rev- 
olutionary movement had gained immense momentum. 
Blood had been shed at Lexington, and everywhere prepa- 
rations were being made for war. <A military association 
was formed in Philadelphia, Dickinson being one of its 
most active promoters, and on the 30th of June the Assem- 
bly passed a law for their organization and discipline. John 
Dickinson was elected colonel of the first battalion. Mean- 
while he was serving as a delegate in the Congress, with in- 
structions from the Assembly to use his utmost endeavors 
“to agree upon and recommend such further measures as 
shall afford the best prospect of obtaining redress of Ameri- 
can grievances, and of restoring union and harmony between 
Great Britain and her Colonies.” 

In accordance with these instructions, Mr. Dickinson was 
an ardent advocate of the motion to send a petition to the 
king. This motion was opposed with great vehemence. 
The petition sent by the Congress of 1774 had been treated 
with neglect; indeed, was not even seen by the king. Why, 
then, sacrifice their self-respect and send another? Why 
excite a delusive hope of reconciliation and delay prepara- 
tions for the impending struggle? Dickinson and Jay, on 
the contrary, contended that it would prove to the world 
that no proper efforts had been left untried to avert hostili- 
ties, and that it would serve to justify the consciences of 
their countrymen in taking up arms against their sovereign. 

The motion to send a petition to the king prevailed. It 
was drawn by Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Jefferson gives this ac- 
count of it: “‘ Congress,” he says, “gave a signal proof of 
their indulgence to Mr. Dickinson, and of their great de- 
sire not to go too fast for any respectable part of our body, 
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in permitting him to draw their second petition to the king 
according to his own ideas, and passing it with scarcely any 
amendment. The disgust against its humility was general, 
and Mr. Dickinson’s delight at its passage was the only 
circumstance which reconciled them to it.’’? 

Whatever humility may be discovered in the petition to 
the king is abundantly offset by the “ ringing words” of the 
declaration “ announcing to the world our reasons for taking 
up arms against England,” of which Mr. Dickinson was the 
author. In November, 1775, the Pennsylvania Assembly 
elected Dickinson to the Congress of 1776. He and his 
fellow-delegates were thus instructed : 


““* You should use your utmost endeavors to agree upon and recommend 
the adoption of such measures as you shall judge to afford the best pros- 
pect of obtaining the redress of American grievances, and utterly reject 
any proposition (should such be made) that may cause or lead to a sepa- 
ration from the mother-country, or a change in the form of this govern- 
ment’ (that is, the charter government of the Province). 

“These instructions, like most of the important papers of the time, 
were drafted by Mr. Dickinson, who, it will be remembered, was a mem- 
ber not only of the Congress, but of the Assembly of the Province also, 
and they were adopted by that body without a dissenting voice.” (Page 
165.) 


In view of these instructions, it is well to consider the 
character of the body which gave them: 


“Tt must be remembered,” says Dr. Stillé, “ that the Assembly was not 
a popular convention, like so many of the meetings of the people in dif- 
ferent parts of the country in those days,—professing to speak with the 
authority of the people, but having really no responsibility and no power 
whatever to carry out the measures they proposed,—but that it was the 
legal representative body, having full power of taxation under the char- 
ter. All its members under the existing law had taken the oath of alle- 
giance to George III. before entering upon their duties ; they were elected 
by a limited suffrage, and it was composed in a great measure of those 
whose religious principles forbade them to declare or maintain war. It 
is natural, then, to look upon such a body as eminently cautious and con- 
servative, and certainly we cannot expect to find in it the enthusiastic 
utterances in favor of independence which had become fashionable else- 
where. But while others talked they worked quietly and effectively,— 
the olive-branch in one hand, and ‘the lightning of Jove’ in the other. 


1 Jefferson’s Works, Vol. I. p. 9. 
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“Tts acts show how the love of country was an impulse which, at that 
time, had penetrated the very hearts of all classes, and they are a better 
index of the current of popular feeling than the many foolish stories 
about the ‘toryism of the Quakers’ which have become traditional.” ! 
(Pages 166, 167.) 


Dr. Stillé’s account of the political condition in Pennsylva- 
nia in 1776 is very interesting and instructive. There were 
two parties,—the one led by Dickinson, Wilson, and Robert 
Morris, all anxious to preserve the Provincial charter, and 
to prevent a Declaration of Independence; and the other 
led by Franklin, Dr. Rush, and McKean, who contended 
‘most strenuously that we should cease at once to recog- 
nize the authority of Great Britain in any form, whether 
exercised directly or through the provisions of a royal 
charter.” The result,as we know, was the overthrow of the 
Proprietary government, and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. We must refer the reader to the successive steps 
that were taken in Pennsylvania, and which led up to this 
result, as they are described in the fifth chapter of Dr. 
Stillé’s work. As he justly says: 


“It is easy for us now to see that Dickinson made many mistakes, 
and that he was too distrustful of the people of the Colonies, and per- 
haps of that Providence that guided their steps ; but we must remember 
that a lack of confidence or of enterprise does not imply a lack of self- 
denying patriotism.” (Page 197.) 


And although his attitude in regard to the Declaration of 
Independence cost him his popularity, he evinced his “ self- 
denying patriotism” by assuming command, within a week 
after the Declaration was adopted, of a brigade of Philadel- 
phia Associators, who were ordered to the neighborhood of 
New York, where a force was concentrating, “either to 
defend that city, or to oppose the advance of the enemy 
across New Jersey.” 


“ Dickinson’s conduct on this occasion is beyond all praise. His duty 
as a soldier, he felt, was totally distinct from that as a legislator. Nota 


11t was estimated by Dr. Rush that three-fourths of the taxes by 
which the war was supported in Pennsylvania were paid by non- 
combatants, or Tories. 
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trace of irritability or of dissatisfaction with the treatment he had re- 
ceived, which would have been so natural under the circumstances, ap- 
peared in his conduct. He sacrificed not only his opinions but his pride 
to the true instinct of patriotism, and he proved as loyal to his country 
in the field as if he had been defending there a cause which had been 
all his life dear to him.” (Pages 201, 202.) 


The revolutionary Convention, which had suspended the 
Proprietary government in Pennsylvania, on the 28th of 
September chose General Roberdeanu, “a violent Whig but 
an excellent man,” to supersede Dickinson in his military 
command. 


“But the cup of indignity and humiliation forced upon him by his 
enemies in Pennsylvania had not yet been wholly drained. The Con- 
vention which had been chosen to frame a new Constitution met on the 
20th of July; the first of all its revolutionary acts—and all its acts of 
ordinary legislation were revolutionary—was to elect a new set of dele- 
gates to Congress to replace those whose term had not expired, but who 
had offended the violent Whig partisans by refusing to vote for the 
Declaration. Mr. Dickinson was not re-elected, and the result seems to 
have made him, as it would appear to us, more angry than the occasion 
required. ‘I had not been ten days in camp at Elizabethtown,’ he said, 
many years after, ‘ when I was by my persecutors turned out of Congress. 
While I was exposing my person to every hazard, and lodging every 
night within half a mile of the enemy, the members of the Convention 
at Philadelphia, resting in quiet and safety, ignominiously voted me, as 
unworthy of my seat, out of the National Senate.’ When the election 
of General Roberdeau was confirmed by the Convention on the 28th of 
September, Dickinson resigned his commission, on the double ground 
that the Convention, as an illegal body, had no right whatever to appoint 
military officers, and also because the design clearly was to insult him, 
although he had been faithfully performing his duties.” (Pages 205, 
206.) 


The revolutionary Convention, which, nevertheless, doubt- 
less represented a majority of the people, framed a perma- 
nent Constitution for Pennsylvania, and the first Assembly 
under it met in November. Mr. Dickinson had been elected 
a member from the county of Philadelphia. He took his 
seat, but regarding the body as an illegal one, he proposed 
to choose a speaker, and pass such acts as the public affairs 
might require, provided the majority would agree to call a 

VoL. xv.—2 
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free Convention for the purpose of revising, altering, and 
amending the present Constitution. 


“This proposition was not accepted by the Assembly, and Mr. Dick- 
inson, disdaining to sit and legislate in a body so illegally constituted, 
retired from it. He left it, as he says, with a firm resolution on three 
points: 1st, that he would never again hold any office, civil or military, 
under such men; 2d, that he would retire to another State, where his 
services might be better appreciated; and 3d, that he would volunteer 


as a private soldier on the next call for the militia.” (Page 209.) 
* 


* * * * * * + * 


“On the 11th of December, upon the rumor that the British army 
was approaching Philadelphia, he removed with his family to his farm 
near Dover, in Delaware. There he had abundant opportunity during 
the next two years to ponder upon the mutability of human affairs and 
the ingratitude of mankind. He did not again return to Pennsylvania 
until the people of that State, tired of the unsuccessful attempts of their 
rulers to bring the Constitution of 1776 into satisfactory working order, 
called him again to her councils in 1782.” (Pages 211, 212.) 


The next summer (1777) he served as a private soldier in 
the militia of Delaware, and was present with it at the bat- 
tle of the Brandywine. After that battle he was appointed 
by the acting president of Delaware (Thomas McKean) a 
brigadier-general of the militia of that State, “‘an office 
which, however, he held for a few months only.” 

On the 18th of January, 1779, he was sent by Delaware 
as a delegate to Congress. In the autumn of that year he 
resigned, and returned to his farm. Three years later 
(1782) he removed from Delaware back again to Philadel- 
phia. He was elected the same year a member of the 
Council from the county of Philadelphia, “ and in Novem- 
ber he was chosen by the legislature president of the Coun- 
cil.” We must refer the reader to Dr. Stillé’s work for an 
account of affairs in Pennsylvania, under the presidency of 
Mr. Dickinson, and pass on to the part he took in the adop- 
tion of our present Federal system of government. He 
was a commissioner to the convention assembled at Anna- 
polis, in the autumn of 1786, to consider the trade and 
commerce of the Union. He was sent by Delaware and 
was elected president. This body of commissioners, only 
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five States being represented, did not consider it proper “ to 
proceed to business under such a defective representation,” 
but in their report to Congress expressed 


‘their unanimous conviction that an effort should be made for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners to meet at Philadelphia on the second 
Monday in May next, to take into consideration the situation of the 
United States, and to devise such further provisions as shall appear 
necessary to render the Constitution of the Federal government adequate 
to the exigencies of the Union.” 


This suggestion was adopted by Congress, and as a result 
the Federal Convention assembled at Philadelphia in May, 
1787, all the States being represented except Rhode Island. 


“Mr. Dickinson took his seat in the Convention as a delegate from 
Delaware. It seemed eminently fitting and proper that he should take 
a leading part in this last and most successful attempt to establish a 
government which it was hoped would secure for his country a more 
perfect union. He had been conspicuous, it will be remembered, in all 
the Conventions which had been held since such meetings had been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of securing united and concerted action. Be- 
sides having represented his own State and that of Delaware many times 
in their different Assemblies and Conventions, he had been the delegate 
of both in the national Congress. He had been a member of the Con- 
gress that protested against the Stamp Act in 1765, a member of the first 
Continental Congress in 1774, and during four years of the Revolutionary 
War he had continued a most active member of that body. In this way 
his knowledge of public men in different parts of the country and his 
experience in public affairs had become invaluable. Moreover, he had 
been one of the most active members of the committee appointed by 
Congress in 1776 not only to draft treaties with foreign powers, but also 
to prepare articles of confederation between the States, and he had given 
special study to these subjects, believing that both measures were of such 
importance that they should be adopted before independence was finally 
declared. 

“ The original plan for the Confederation remains, in the handwriting 
of Mr. Dickinson, but it was not reported by the committee until the 
12th of July, when he had left Congress and was in command of his 
regiment at Elizabethtown.” (Pages 257, 258.) 


We have not the space to review, at length, Mr. Dickin- 
son’s labors in the Federal Convention. A man of fortune, 
and supposed to be of aristocratic tendencies, he early per- 
ceived that, if the Colonies succeeded in the contest with 
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England, only one form of government was practicable for 
them,—namely, the republican form. And in the Conven- 
tion, on the question of suffrage, he doubted “the policy of 
interweaving with a republican Constitution a veneration for 
wealth. It seemed improper that any man of merit should 
be subjected to disabilities in a republic, where merit was 
understood to form the great title to public trusts, honors, 
and rewards.” 

But his great distinction as a member of the Convention 
was his strenuous advocacy of the equality and sovereignty 
of the States. He declared that he “ would sooner submit 
to a foreign rule than be deprived in both branches of an 
equality in suffrage and thereby be thrown under the domi- 
nation of the larger States.” And it was on his motion, 
after a protracted controversy, that the Convention deter- 
mined that the Senate should be composed of members, 
two from each State, chosen by their respective legislatures. 


“Mr. Dickinson’s theory of the Union was one which regarded the 
States as the stable factors and units of our political system. In the 
Convention he insisted frequently upon his favorite thesis, as he did 
during the remainder of his political life, that the States should have 
the power to check and control in a measure the acts of the President; 
but, strange to say, his opinion was due not so much to a jealousy of the 
power of the President as to the belief that authority thus exercised 
would be more readily supported by the people.” (Page 259.) 

* * * * * * * * * 

“ He drafted the section which prohibits a new State from being formed 
from the junction of parts of two States without the consent of the States 
from which the parts were taken, as well as of Congress. He was at all 
times the champion of the Senate as the guardian and representative of 
the States. He urged State sovereignty, strange to say, as the guarantee 
of the stability of the Federal government. But he did it only, as has 
been said, as the advocate of a strong national government.” (Page 
262.) 


He was in favor of giving Congress the power to remove 
the President when requested by a majority of the State 
legislatures, and he was likewise in favor of a council to co- 
operate with the executive in the exercise of his functions, 
and who should have joint power with him in appointments 
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to office. He was in favor, too, notwithstanding his views 
on State sovereignty, of giving Congress a negative on the 
legislative acts of a State. This was curtailing the power of 
the States and enhancing the power of the general govern- 
ment. The proposal, nevertheless, received the support of 
Madison and Charles Pinckney, and Wilson considered it as 
the key-stone wanted to complete the wide arch of govern- 
ment they were raising. Rutledge denounced it. “If noth- 
ing else, this alone would damn, and ought to damn, the 
Constitution. Will any State ever agree to be bound hand 
and foot in this manner? It is worse than making mere 
corporations of them, whose by-laws would not be subject 
to this shackle.” The votes on this proposal, however, were 
more than once equally divided, but it was happily defeated. 
The power exercised by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to declare void a State law which runs counter to 
the Constitution, is sufficient to keep the legislature of a 
State within its proper orbit. 


“Mr. Dickinson presented to the Convention important views concern- 
ing many other vital topics which were brought before it, especially in 
regard to the organization of the judiciary, but, after all, his great repu- 
tation as a member of that body must rest upon his having secured for 
each State, large and small, equal representation in the Senate, and upon 
his having forced the majority of the delegates to confine the operation 
of the principle of proportional representation to the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” (Page 263.) 


When the Constitution was submitted to the States for 
their ratification, a great opposition was immediately excited 
against it. Appearances indicated that the requisite num- 
ber of States could not be obtained to ratify it. Mr. Dick- 
inson, whose pen had hitherto exercised such influence upon 
the minds of his countrymen, again came forward, and in a 
series of essays endeavored to show the value and impor- 
tance of the Constitution, and to answer the objections 
urged against its adoption. 


“ These letters, without pretending to the comprehensiveness and force 
of argument which characterize many of the papers of The Federalist, 
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had a wide influence. They were probably intended for a more numer- 
ous, and possibly a more popular, audience. Doubtless they did much— 
as Mr. Dickinson’s writings always did—to remove prejudices, and they 
certainly proved that it was possible for the strongest and most conscien- 
tious advocate of State sovereignty to support warmly the adoption of the 
Constitution, and to do it in a tone of wise moderation.” (Page 268.) 


When the Constitution was finally ratified, and the gov- 
ernment under it was organized, its course was watched with 
eager interest. Mr. Dickinson had been in favor of giving 
all necessary power to that government to make it effective 
within the sphere of its operation. But he could not con- 
template, without alarm, an increase of its powers by means 
of interpretation. He would preserve the sovereignty of 
the States, and he thought liberty itself would be endangered 
if that sovereignty was shorn of its strength by the all-em- 
bracing powers of a consolidated national government. 

That this high-toned gentleman, who had sat at the very 
cradle of our liberties, should embrace the principles of 
Tom Jefferson, with his “ old red waistcoat and soiled cor- 
duroy breeches, his slippers down at the heels, and his un- 
shorn beard” as evidence of republican simplicity, causes 
real astonishment to Dr. Stillé. He cannot satisfactorily 
account for the transformation. He labors at this moral and 
political problem with great zeal, but whatever solution he 
suggests evidently gives him no real relief. 


“During the seventeen years,” says Dr. Stillé, “ that he lived after the 
Constitution was ratified, his keen interest in public affairs and the 
eagerness with which his opinions concerning the policy of public meas- 
ures was sought led him often to express his opinions, although he held 
no Official position. Weare left to speculate, as we have said, as to the 
causes which changed the views of a man who had been regarded during 
his whole previous life as a conservative of the conservatives, and led 
him to support those who advocated the popular, almost revolutionary, 
doctrines which were at one time (when the influence of the French 
Revolution was first felt here) held by the anti-Federalists, and who 
were opposed to the administration of the Federal government under 
General Washington and Mr. Adams. In the absence of any trust- 
worthy history of the rise of political parties in this country (hiatus 
valde deflendus), we are at a loss to explain accurately the causes of this 
wonderful transformation. We think it very clear, however, that the 
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Democratic views—if we may so call them—held by Mr. Dickinson were 
as different from those maintained by the anti-Federalists, in regard to 
the interpretation of the Constitution and to the ‘rights of man’ after 
the French model, as they were from those of Hamilton, Fisher Ames, 
or other pronounced Federalists. Mr. Dickinson, as representing Dela- 
ware, was necessarily an anti-Federalist and the opponent of any meas- 
ure which looked towards the centralization of the national power, and 
that was enough in those early days to make him a good Democrat.” 
(Pages 279, 280.) 


In a letter to his old friend, but former political enemy, 
Governor McKean, written during the fierce heats of the 
presidential election of 1800, which was to decide whether 
John Adams or Thomas Jefferson should be the next Presi- 
dent, Mr. Dickinson says,— 


“T cannot but entertain hopes that many thousands of the deluded 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania will become sincere converts to Repub- 
licanism when they find the government of Republicans uniting sound 
policy, firmness, justice, and mercy in its administration, and faithfully 
aiming at the promotion of general happiness. As for the deluders, the 
various classes of which have been well defined, may they ever be re- 
strained by an unintermitting vigilance from endangering the public 
welfare. Their passions and prejudices deserve not the name of prin- 
ciples. They are hostile to liberty and the best interests of mankind, 
and I like the determination that gives them their proper title and meets 
them face to face. 

“T hope my old friend will eminently contribute to vindicate the 
cause of truth, freedom, and human felicity. It is a cause allied to 
heaven, and it is better to defy its foes than to treat with them.” (Pages 
286, 287.) 


After the election was over, and on the day of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s inauguration, he again wrote to Governor McKean, 
as follows : 


“Having from my first outset in public life been deeply affected by 
the charms of Liberty, and having from that early period to my old age 
been, as thou knows, without fee or reward an advocate for her slandered 
righteous cause, the review affords me great satisfaction ; and I thank 
God. that I have lived to see her sacred, salutary principles so warmly 
adopted by my fellow-citizens, and so far practised upon for the accom- 
plishment of all the blessings that by the laws of our nature are made 
dependent on her existence.” (Page 286.) 
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But we must hasten to a close. We have endeavored to 
give the reader an outline of the life of John Dickinson : 
he will find the finished picture in the work of Dr. Stillé. 

Mr. Dickinson died, in the last year of Mr. Jefferson’s 
second term, on the 4th of February, 1808. Congress, on 
receiving intelligence of the sad event, adopted resolutions 
lamenting his death as a national loss; and Mr. Jefferson, 
in a letter written on the 24th of the same month, pays 
this tribute to his memory : 


“A more estimable man or truer patriot could not have left us. 
Among the first of the advocates for the rights of his country when as- 
sailed by Great Britain, he continued to the last the orthodox advocate 
of the true principles of our new government, and his name will be 
consecrated in history as one of the great worthies of the Revolution. 
We ought to be grateful for having been permitted to retain the benefit 
of his counsel to so good an old age; still the moment of losing it, 
whenever it arrives, must be a moment of deep-felt regret.’ (Page 336.) 


Since 1785, with the exception of his service in the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787, Mr. Dickinson had led the life of 
@ private citizen in Delaware. But that life was not passed 
in indolent repose. His interest in public affairs was keen 
to the last, and occasionally he employed his pen in discuss- 
ing them. He was the friend of education and sought to 
promote its cause. He was opposed to slavery, and sought 
to bring about its abolition in Delaware. He was chari- 
table. Dickinson College was named after him; so named, 
as expressed in its charter, 


‘in memory of the great and important services rendered to his country 
by His Excellency John Dickinson, Esquire, President of the Supreme 
Executive Council, and in commemoration of his very liberal donation 
to the institution.” 


Benevolence was one of the striking features of his 
character. But when he gave to public or private objects, 
he did not sound a trumpet before him, to have glory of 
men. No one, we think, can read Dr. Stillé’s closing chapter, 
in which he describes Mr. Dickinson’s private and domestic 
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life, without a heightened respect for the man, the citizen, 
and the patriot. 

Mr. Dickinson married Mary, a daughter of Isaac Norris, 
known as Speaker Norris, July 19, 1770. She died five 
years before him, in 1803, leaving two children, a son and 
daughter. 

A son of Chief-Justice Read, of Delaware, gives this 
description of Mr. Dickinson’s personal appearance : 


“T have a vivid impression of the man, tall and spare, his hair white 
as snow, his face uniting with the severe simplicity of his sect a neatness 
and elegance peculiarly in keeping with it; his manners a beautiful 
emanation of the great Christian principle of love, with that gentleness 
and affectionateness which, whatever may be the cause, the Friends, or 
at least individuals among them, exhibit more than others, combining 
the politeness of a man of the world familiar with society in its most 
polished forms with conventional canons of behavior. Truly he lives in 
my memory as the realization of my beau-idéal of a gentleman.” (Page 
334.) 
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EXCHANGE OF MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES LEE. 
(MS. of Elias Boudinot.) 
BY WILLIAM 8S. BAKER. 


[The following story of the exchange of Charles Lee, major-general 
in the Continental army, who was taken prisoner by the British on the 
13th of December, 1776, at the village of Basking Ridge, Somerset 
County, New Jersey, is taken from a manuscript volume entitled “A 
Magazine for Miscellaneous Pieces and Publications collected and pre- 
served by Elias Boudinot.”” The exchange of General Lee, for Major- 
General Richard Prescott of the British army, April 21,1778, was arranged 
by Mr. Boudinot, the author of the story, when commissary-general of 
prisoners, his selection by the commander-in-chief for the office being 
related by himself: “ In the spring of 1777, General Washington wrote me 
a Letter [dated Morristown, 1 April, 1777], requesting me to accept of a 
Commission as Commissary-General of Prisoners in the Army of America. 
I waited on him and politely declined the Task, urging the wants of the 
Prisoners & having nothing to supply them. He very kindly objected to 
the conduct of Gentlemen of the Country refusing to join him in his Ar- 
duous Struggle. That he had nothing in View but the Salvation of his 
Country, but it was impossible for him to accomplish it alone: that if men 
of Character & influence would not come forward & join him in his Ex- 
ertions, all would be lost. Affected by this address, and Supposing that 
I could be of some Service to the Prisoners, and at the same time have 
an Eye on the military Power, & prevent its Incroachments on the Civil 
authority, I consented to accept the Commission, on the General’s as- 
surance that I should be supplied by the secret Committee of Congress 
with hard money for the relief of Prisoners, and that I should only be 
subject to his orders, in the Conduct of my department.” The story of 
the exchange, entirely in the handwriting of Mr. Boudinot, contains 
some new and interesting incidents; the interview with General Lee at 
New York, in January, 1778, revealing as it does the peculiarities of 
that officer’s mental organization, very far removed, indeed, from the 
sterling balance of his chief, whom he considered “ not fit to command a 
sergeant’s guard,” being especially noteworthy. Although we have con- 
clusive evidence that while in the hands of the enemy Lee indulged in 
both traitorous thoughts and actions, yet the perusal of the Boudinot nar- 
rative would indicate that he was rather the slave of an unbalanced mind 
and a jealous disposition than a deliberate traitor. From the time of his 
appointment as major-general, great reliance had been placed on his mil- 
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CARICATURE OF MaJsor-GENERAL CHARLES LEE. 
From a drawing by Kosciusko. 


Original in the “ Peters Collection,” Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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itary knowledge and capacity, which were constantly and everywhere 
overrated, and the commander-in-chief himself, in the modest estimate 
of his own abilities, was not behind others in this delusion. This of 
course soon became apparent to Lee, and such an idea having once en- 
tered his mind would naturally increase, and finally overpower all sense 
and reason, ending in the belief that he alone was the man for the occa- 
sion. During General Lee’s detention as a prisoner, Washington was 
extremely desirous for his exchange, deeming his services to be of the 
utmost importance, and his faith in his ability and usefulness never 
seemed to waver. A striking evidence of this was exhibited just before 
the battle of Monmouth Court-House, when, after having given the com- 
mand of the advance to Lafayette, he on the following day transferred 
it to Lee, who, being strongly opposed to attacking the enemy, had at 
first refused to lead it. It is much to the credit of the brave young 
Frenchman, however, that he cheerfully complied with the wishes of the 
commander. General Lee was of considerable service in the early part 
of the war, both in New York City and in the Southern department, but 
from the time he rejoined the main army at Harlem Heights (October, 
1776) the demons of jealousy, pride, and unrest seem to have possessed 
him, and death alone ended the struggle. Elias Boudinot, LL.D., so 
closely connected with the story, was born at Philadelphia, of French 
ancestry, May 2, 1740. After studying law under Richard Stockton, he 
settled at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, became eminent in his profession, 
and was an early advocate of independence. Mr. Boudinot was com- 
missary-general of prisoners, 1777-78 ; member of Congress, 1778, ’79 and 
1781-84, and president in 1782. He was also a member of Congress 1789- 
95, and in October, 1795, was appointed director of the United States 
Mint, which office he resigned in 1805. He was the author of several 
publications, and was widely known as a philanthropist. Dr. Boudinot 
died at Burlington, New Jersey, October 24, 1821.] 


In Dec" 1776, Gen' Lee being taken Prisoner at his Quar- 
ters at Baskinridge in the County of Somerset (New Jersey) 
about four miles to the left of his Troops, towards the 
Enemy, by his own extreme negligence & folly, was re- 
moved (after the british Cantonments were beaten up at 
Trenton & Princeton) to New York & confined to a hand- 
some House, under the Care of 4 or 5 field officers, who 
lived with him & kept a genteel Table.’ In this situation 


1 “ General Lee was transferred from New Brunswick to New York on 
the 18th of January, 1777, and was confined in the City Hall, in rooms 
fitted up for the purpose. On June 7 he was placed for a time on board 
the ‘ Centurion’ man-of-war, and on the 25th of December was released 
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he sent to congress, requesting a Committee of their Body, 
might be sent over to him, as he had something of conse- 
quence to communicate to them, and for the purpose, sent 
Gen' Howe’s safe Conduct, for their Security. This Con- 
gress very justly refused & treated the application with de- 
served Contempt. In January 1778, I was sent by Gen! 
Washington over to New York (with consent of Gen' Howe) 
to examine into the actual Situation of our Prisoners, and 
had orders to pay particular attention to Gen' Lee, and ac- 
complish his Exchange if possible. 

The Morning after my Arrival, I waited on Gen' Lee who 
received me with very great pleasure indeed, and asked me 
to breakfast with him the next day. This I did in Company 
with the officers who had the Care of him, and was treated 
with great politeness & affability. When Breakfast was 
over, Gen' Lee asked me up into his Room. He soon began 
to complain very heavily of the treatment he had rec* from 
Congress, in not complying with his request. I told him 
that I thought they had done perfectly right, not to trust 
any of their members within the British Lines, on such an 
Errand. He replied that he had obtained a safe passport 
for them from Gen' Howe, and they might have come with 
the utmost safety. I then asked him what end would have 
been answered by their coming. Sir said he, I had dis- 
covered the whole plan of the summer’s Campaign on the 
part of the British, and would have disclosed the whole to 
that Committee, by which Congress might have obviated 
all their Measures, for Mr. Boudinot it is in vain for Con- 
gress to expect to withstand british Troops in the Field. I 
answered that he must now be convinced, that without his 
Information, they had been withstood and that the Cam- 
paign had passed over, and the Enemy had gained no great 
advantage with all their force & strength. But (I continued) 
General will you answer me explicitly, did you inform Gen- 
eral Howe, that this was your design, he answered by no 


on parole, to the full liberty of the city and its limits, when he took up 
his quarters with two of his oldest and warmest friends in the British 
service.”—Moore’s Treason of Charles Lee. 
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means! Then Gen! said I do tell me what reasons did you 
assign to General Howe for so extraordinary a Measure, as 
sending for three members of Congress to be permitted, to 
enter a garrisoned Town & to confer with their own Gen- 
eral a Prisoner of War. To this he would give me no an- 
swer. But immediately began to urge the Improbability of 
our Troops under such an ignorant Commander in Chief, 
ever withstanding British Grenadiers & Light Infantry, and’ 
immediately put his hand into his Pockett & pulled out a 
manuscript of 2 or 3 sheets, and said he charged it on me 
to hearken to what he would read to me, and as soon as I 
returned to Jersey, that I would repair to Congress & not 
leave them till I had prevailed upon them to adopt his Plan. 

He then read his manuscript, which was a laboured Argu- 
ment to prove the impossibility of making head against the 
british army, and that therefore we should set it down as 
certain, that in the next Campaign, we must be compleatly 
defeated. He therefore urged, that Congress would immedi- 
ately have a strong fortress built at Pittsburgh, and also 
several hundred Boats. That they would order all the 


Riches of the Country to be sent there, with the old Men, 
Women and Children, and that when they found themselves 
driven there, that Congress &c &c might take Boat & go 
down the Ohio to the Spanish Territory for protection.’ 


1 General Lee was a man of plans and devices, and it seems to have 
been a matter of very little moment, provided he could secure a hearing, 
whether he exerted his talents for America or its enemies. Besides the 
Pittsburgh plan, which, if not brilliant, is certainly characteristic, he was 
the author of several others. At New York, in March, 1777, he drew up 
a plan of campaign for the enemy which was partly adopted, and, accord- 
ing to Boudinot, was anxious to disclose the secrets he had obtained, 
which would have thwarted it; at Yorktown, in April, 1778, when a pris- 
oner on parole, pledged on his “ faith and sacred honor not to say nor do 
anything contrary to the interest of his majesty or his government,” he 
submitted to Congress “A plan of an army and thoughts on the mode of 
conducting operations for the campaign ;” and at Valley Forge, after re- 
joining the army, he laid before the commander-in-chief (June 15) a plan 
of the probable campaign of the enemy. All of these plans may have 
possessed more or less merit, but probably Lee’s reputation as a strategist 
will rest upon the Pittsburgh plan rather than on any of the others. 
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The whole of this plan struck me in so absurd a light, 
added to the impropriety of reading such a thing to me who 
he knew was on my parole of Honor, within an Enemy’s 
Lines, (for altho it had not been formally required, yet I 
considered myself, more firmly bound, if possible, than if 
it had been expressly given) that I could not but entertain 
the greatest Jealousy of the Integrity of Gen' Lee. I an- 
swered without hesitation that I could not take any such 
Message to Congress from him, or any other, without the 
knowledge of the british general. That I thought he had 
been very wrong to attempt any such Communication to me 
knowing my situation, and that I should consider myself 
as having not heard it. That I wondered at his imprudence, 
in keeping such a Writing in his pockett, as the discovery 
of it in his Pockett & in his hand writing might cost him 
his life. He then waived the business & I left him. 

I endeavoured to negotiate his Exchange, and it was 
agreed (hypothetically) that it should take place for Major 
General Prescott, subject to Gen' Howe’s approbation. 
Gen' Howe objected, and ordered Gen' Lee round by 
sea to Philadelphia, that he might be exchanged under his 
own eye. Gen' Lee (abhorring the sea) applied to me 
by Letter and most earnestly requested that he might be 
permitted to go thro New Jersey under the care of a 
british officer, to which Gen' Washington consented, and 
he accordingly went to Philadelphia, but no consent was 
obtained to the Exchange.’ 

In the spring of 1778, a proposition was made by both 
parties for a partial Exchange of Prisoners, and I was 
ordered to German Town to meet the british Commissary 
[Joshua Loring], to attempt the business. When I was 
setting off from Camp, Gen’ Washington called me into his 
Room and in the most earnest manner entreated of me, if I 
wished to gratify him, that I would obtain the Exchange of 


1 General Lee arrived at Philadelphia March 25,1778. His parole was 
enlarged on the 5th of April, and a few days after he visited Congress, 
then sitting at Yorktown, Pennsylvania. His exchange was arranged 
while he was at Yorktown. 
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Gen! Lee, for he never was more wanted by him, than at the 
present moment, and desired that I would not suffer trifles 
to prevent it. I accordingly went, and made a pretty con- 
siderable Exchange of Prisoners, but quite new propositions 
were made for the Exchange of Gen' Lee, which neither the 
General or myself had ever thought of. After reducing 
the Terms to as favourable a scale as I thought right, I 
agreed to it, on condition, that if General Washington was 
not pleased with the new plan, and notice was given of 
his refusal within 24 Hours, the Exchange was to be void, 
without any charge of failure on my part. 

I arrived at head Quarters about 6 o’clock P.M. [April 22] 
and going into the General began to tell him of my success, 
when he interrupted me with much Eagerness, and asked 
me if I had exchanged Gen' Lee. I informed him of what 
had been done; he replied sit down at this Table, and write 
a letter informing of my Confirmation of the Exchange and 
send one of my Horse guards immediately to the Enemies 
Lines with it. I assured him that next day would be time 
enough, but he insisted on its being immediately done, and 
I sent him accordingly, fixing the next day but one for 
Gen! Lee’s coming out to us [at Valley Forge].’ 

When the day arrived, the greatest preparations were 
made for his reception. All the principal Officers of the 
Army were drawn up in two,lines, advanced of the Camp 
about 2 miles towards the Enemy. Then the Troops with 
the inferior officers formed a line quite to head Quarters— 
all the music of the Army attended. The General with a 
great number of principal Officers and their Suites, rode 
about four miles on the road towards Philadelphia, and waited 
till Gen' Lee appeared. General Washington dismounted 


1“ Valley Forge, 22 April, 1778.—M* Boudinot, at Commissary Lor- 
ing’s request, met him at Germantown yesterday ; from whence he is just 
returned, after having agreed on a final exchange of yourself and other 
officers, with that gentleman. That delay may not produce danger, I 
shall send in a flag tomorrow for your parole; and, when obtained, I 
shall most cordially and sincerely congratulate you on your restoration 
to your country and to the army.”— Washington to Lee. 
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& rec’, Gen' Lee as if he had been his Brother. He passed 
thro the Lines of officers & the Army, who all paid him the 
highest military Honors to Head Quarters, where M™ 
Washington was, and here he was entertained with an ele- 
gant Dinner, and the Music playing the whole Time. A 
Room was assigned him back of M™ Washington’s sitting 
room, and all his baggage was stowed in it. The next 
morning he lay very late, and Breakfast was detained for 
him.’ .. 

Gen' Washington gave him the Command of the right 
wing of the Army, but before he took Charge of it, he re- 
quested leave to go to Congress at York Town, which was 
readily granted. 

Before he went I had an interview with him. He ex- 
pressed himself under the greatest obligations to me, and 
assured me that he never should forget my kindness, but 
wished exceeding to know if I had made his Communica- 
tion to Congress & what was their opinion of it. I assured 
him that I had not, and if he was wise, he would say noth- 
ing upon the subject. He said he was going to Congress 
for that purpose and he never would rest till it was done, 
as he was now more than ever convinced that nothing else 
could save us—That he found the Army in a worse situation 
than he expected, and that General Washington was not fit 
to command a Sergeant’s Guard. 

My Jealousy of him was greatly confirmed, and I began 
to interrogate him, about his reception at Philadelphia, and 
immediately brought about the question, whether he had 
seen Gen' Howe. He told me that he had been closeted 
by him the Evening but one before he left the City. I 


1 From the text it would seem that General Lee arrived at Valley 
Forge on April 24, three days after his exchange; but, under date of the 
28th, he wrote to Washington, in reply to his letter of the 22d, as fol- 
lows: “ By three doses of what Lord Chatham calls the great American 
Panacea, I find myself so much better [of an attack of the gout] and 
the indications so much weaker that I hope to set out tomorrow or the 
next day at furthest—but you may be assur’d that I will not defer my 
departure a single moment.” The arrival and reception, as recorded by 
Mr. Boudinot, could not therefore have taken place until after April 28. 
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urged him to tell me the substance of the Conversation that 
passed between them. He told me that Gen' Howe began 
to talk upon the claim of Independence by the Americans, 
that he thought it one of the most absurd & hopeless Ex- 
pectations that could enter into the mind of sensible men— 
and as for you Lee, says he, what in the Devil could get 
into you to be so crazy who ought to know better. Lee 
answered that he thought it a very wise measure and that 
if it had not been done, the Americans would have been 
without Excuse. The General replied, why what end can 
it answer? do you think there is the most distant prob- 
ability of their succeeding? ‘To which Gen' Lee replied, 
they were perfectly right—In case of a treaty what have 
they to give up, for what they may insist on receiving, had 
they made no elaim to Independence. O Sir said the 
General, if that is all they mean by it, it may be proper 
enough, but I supposed they aimed at insisting on a separa- 
tion from the Mother Country, but in this view it may be 
well enough. And so he said they parted, but General 
Howe sent him a store of Wine, Spirits, Porter &c. &c. to 
take out with him,—but the british soldiers finding out, 
that it was stored in the cellar of the House where he 
lodged, broke into it the night before he came away & stole 
the whole of it. All this increased my suspicions of Gen! 
Lee exceedingly, and I watched him with a Jealous Eye. 

He went to Congress, and as I was afterwards informed, 
he applied to Congress for a Committee to meet & confer 
with him. The President M* Laurens was directed to this 
service, to whom Gen' Lee communicated his Plan, which 
disgusted M* Laurens so greatly that he would not even 
report it to Congress. This lessened the General so greatly 
in the Eyes of Congress, that they never paid much respect 
to him afterwards. 

He returned to the Army [May 20] & took command of the 
right wing. He immediately began to cabal against Gen! 
Washington & to quarrell with the Marquis La Fayette. He 
assured me himself, that Gen' Washington was ruining the 
whole Cause, that he was looking forward to the British 

VoL. xv.—3 
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evacuating Philadelphia & going to New York, and of 
course strengthening his left, while the right was totally 
unguarded; but Lee said that the Enemy would pass over 
to Chester & come suddenly on their right wing, and we 
should be wholly overthrown. He said he had urged this 
in Council, but that he had been overruled & therefore was 
no longer accountable. 

When the british Army actually passed thro’ Jersey & 
Gen' Washington by his great precaution, had advanced 
two Brigades towards the Delaware, and therefore overtook 
the British at freehold, Gen' Lee was greatly mortified & 
at first refused to take the Command of the advanced party 
& it was given to the Marquis La Fayette, but on finding 
that the advanced army was reinforced & raised to a very 
respectable Command, he insisted on the Command; and to 
keep Peace it was given to him. 

Gen! Lee accordingly came up with Gen!' Clinton near 
freehold Court House, and a skirmish took place. Gen! 
Lee had considerable military knowledge & did very well 
on a small scale—but I have no doubt that whenever any- 
thing on a very large scale struck him, that a partial Lunacy 
took place. 

His Behaviour this Morning [June 28, 1778] discovered 
this state of mind, which might have been increased from 
the peculiarity of his situation, and his exalted Ideas of the 
prowess of british Troops. In the midst of the Engage- 
ment, he rode up to a Lt Coll. of my acquaintance who had 
a single field piece firing and called to him, “ Coll. have 
you seen any thing improper in my Conduct this morning ?” 
the Coll. (who had been conscious of something wrong in 
the Gen' all the morning, yet not choosing to acknowledge 
it) answered, no by no means—well then said the General, do 
you remember that. Such an Extraordinary Question from 
a Commander in Chief of a division, under such Extraor- 
dinary Circumstances, is full proof that he must have felt 
something unusual in himself. 

The Issue was that he was beat, and had not Gen' Wash- 
ington have come up in a lucky moment & turned the for- 
tune of the day, it might have been fatal to America. 
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Unpublished Letters of Benjamin Franklin. 


UNPUBLISHED. LETTERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


(The following unpublished letters of Franklin to his friend, Samuel 
Rhoads, who was Mayor of Philadelphia in 1774, were donated by Mr. 
Henry D. Biddle to the “ Franklin Collection” of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. They are all franked “B Free Franklin.”—Ep. 
PENNA. Maa. ]} 

LONDON July 8 1765 
DEAR FRIEND. 

I have before me your Favour of May 20th wherein you 
mention that you had not heard from me, which I, a little 
wonder at, as I wrote to you the 14th of February, and find 
that Letters to some other Friends of the same date were 
got to hand. 

I congratulate you on Your Retirement, and your being 
able to divert yourself with farming; ’tis an inexhaustible 
Source of perpetual Amusement. Your Country Seat is of a 
more secure kind than that in the Assembly: and I hope 
not so much in the Power of the Mob to jostle you out of. 
I say hope, for after what we have lately heard of your 
Mobs, one cannot say that any Property or Possession is 
Safe certainly. . 

Iam much oblig’d to you for Spurring our Friends in 
their Correspondence. They have not been wanting. 

The Malice of our Adversaries I am well acquainted with, 
but hitherto it has been Harmless; all their arrows shot 
against us, have been like those that Rabelais speaks of 
which were headed with Butter hardened in the Sun. As 
long as [have known the World I have observ’d that Wrong 
is always growing more Wrong, till there is no bearing it, 
and that Right however oppos’d, comes right at last. 

The Change so much wish’d for & now become so neces- 
sary must sooner or later take Place, and I think it Near at 
hand whatever may be given out to the Contrary. 

[Some lines mutilated. ] 
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I have prophesied to them here, that they will by these 
Acts, Lose more in Trade than they Can Get in Taxes. 

There was a Bill Brought in with a Clause to impower 
Military Officers to quarter Soldiers on Private Houses. 
This if it had passed we apprehended might be used to awe 
us & as an Instrument of Oppression upon Ocasion, and 
therefore we opposed it Vigorously. I think I may Value 
myself on having aconsiderable share in getting the Clause 
struck out, and another put in that may Ocasionally save 
our Province a great Deal of Money. 

As to the House, I am sencible I give you a great Deal 
of Trouble, and I doubt not your Care to get it finish’d; 
but it seems to me that the Workmen have been unkind to 
keep Mrs. Franklin so Long unsettled. 

My best Respects to good Mrs. Rhoads, your Son & 
Daughter, with Thanks for their Remembrance of me 

I am, Dear Friend 
Yours affectionately 
B. FRANKLIN. 


Lonvon, June 26, 1770 
Dear FRIEND 

It is a long time since I had the Pleasure of hearing from 
you directly. Mrs. Franklin has indeed now and then ac- 
quainted me of your Welfare, which I am always glad to 
hear of. It is, I fear, partly, if not altogether, my Fault 
that our Correspondence has not been regularly continued. 
One thing only I am sure of; that it has been from no want 
of Regard on either side, but rather from too much Busi- 
ness and Avocations of various kinds, and my having little 
of Importance to communicate. 

One of our good citizens, Mr Hillegas, anxious for the 
future Safety of our Town, wrote to me sometime since, 
desiring I would enquire concerning the Covering of Houses 
here with Copper. I sent him the best Information I could 
then obtain; but have since receiv’d the enclos’d from an 
ingenious Friend, Mr Wooller, who is what they call here 
a Civil Engineer. I should be glad you would peruse it, 
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think of the matter a little, and give me your Sentiments 
of it. When you have done with the Paper, please to give 
it to Mr Hillegas. Iam told by Lord Despencer, who has 
covered a long Piazza or Gallery with Copper, that the ex- 
pence is charged in this Account too high; for his cost but 
1/10 # foot, all Charges included. I suppose his Copper 
must have been thinner. And indeed it is so strong a 
Metal, that I think it may well be used very thin. 

It appears to me of great Importance to build our Dwell- 
ing Houses, if we can, in a Manner more secure from 
Danger by Fire. We scarce ever hear of a Fire in Paris. 
When I was there, I took particular Notice of the Con- 
struction of their Houses; and I did not see how one of 
them could well be burnt. The Roofs are Slate or Tile the 
Walls are Stone; the Rooms generally lin’d with Stucco or 
Plaister instead of Wainscot; the Floors of Stucco, or of six 
square Tiles painted brown; or of Flag Stone or Marble,— 
if any Floor were of Wood, it was Oak Wood, which is not 
so inflammable as Pine. Carpets prevent the Coldness of 
Stone or Brick Floors offending the Feet in Winter, And 
the Noise of Treading on such Floors overhead is less in- 
convenient than that on Boards.—The Stairs too, at Paris 
are either Stone, or Brick with only a Wooden Edge or 
Corner for the Steps; so that on the Whole, tho’ the 
Parisians commonly burn Wood in their Chimneys, a more 
dangerous kind of Fuel than that used here, yet their 
Houses escape extreamly well, as there is little in a Room 
that can be consumed by Fire except the Furniture. 
Whereas in London perhaps scarce a Year passes in which 
half a Million of Property and many Lives are not lost by 
this destructive Element. Of late indeed they begin here 
to leave off Wainscotting their Rooms, and instead of it 
cover the Walls with Stucco, often form’d into Pannels like 
Wainscot, which, being painted, is very strong and warm: 
Stone Staircases too, with Iron Rails, grow more and more 
into Fashion here: But Stone Steps cannot in some Cir- 
cumstances be fixed; and there methinks Oak is safer than 
Pine; and I assure you that in many genteel Houses here, 
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both old & new, the Stairs and Floors are Oak, and look ex- 
treamly well. Perhaps solid Oak for the Steps would be still 
safer than Boards; and two Steps might be cut diagonally 
out of one Piece.—Excuse my talking to you on a Subject 
with which you must be so much better acquainted than 
Iam. It is partly to make out a Letter for renewing our 
Correspondence, and partly in hope that by turning your 
Attention to the Point some Method of great Security in 
our future Building may be thought of & promoted by 
you, whose Judgment I know has deservedly great Weight 
with our Fellow-Citizens.—For tho’ our Town has not 
hitherto suffered very greatly by Fire, yet I am apprehen- 
sive, that some time or other, by a Concurrence of unlucky 
Circumstances, such as dry Weather, hard Frost, & high 
Wind, a Fire then happening may suddenly spread far and 
wide over our Cedar Roofs, and do us immense Mischief.— 

If you favor me with a Line, let me know how good 
Mrs Rhoads does, and every one of your Children; and 
how it fares with my dear old Friend Mrs Paschal. With 


sincere Esteem, I am 
Yours most affectionately 


B. FRANKLIN 


LonpDon, Feb. 10, 1771.— 
Dear FRIEND, 

I received your kind Favour of Nov. 9. and am glad to 
hear of the Welfare of you and yours.—- 

Mentioning to a Friend of mine, Mr Wooller, an Engi- 
neer, your Idea of Paint and Sand, to make Roofs durable 
and safer from Fire (which I hope you will try, as I think 
it very likely to succeed) he communicated to me an Ac- 
count of a new Method of Covering in the North, that is in 
some respects similar, may be as durable, but in my Opinion 
not so safe. Perhaps it may be of use for Summer Houses, 
Barns, Outhouses, or Buildings where no Fire warms; and 
therefore I send you the Account enclos’d, but I think I 
should not care to trust it in a Dwelling House, in a Town, 
unless the under Side of the Boards was lathed & plaistered 
between the Rafters, which would add to the Expense; For 
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tho’ the Outside, hardened by the Air, and paved, as it were, 
by the Sand, Shells, &c. might not readily take fire, the Tar 
coming thro’ the Seams or Craiks of the Boards might be 
readily inflamed by a Candle from the Inside, placed care- 
lessly by Servants in a Garret. 

The Flatness of this Roof, as well as of those with Cop- 
per, lessens a good deal the Areas to be covered, & of course 
the Expense. 

I am glad to hear that you have good Workmen in the 
Stucco Way, and that it is likely to take place of Wainscot. 

In some of the Paris Buildings the Floors are thus formed. 
The Joists are large and square, & laid with two of their 
Corners up and down, whereby their sloping Sides afford 
Butments for intermediate Arches of Brick. Over the 
whole is laid an Inch or two of Loom, and on that the 
Tiles of the Floor, which are often six-square, & painted. 
The lower Corner of the Joists is cut off enough to admit 
of nailing to them the Laths that are to hold the Plaister 
of the Ceiling of the Room beneath. Where there is any 
Apprehension of Walls spreading by the Weight of such 
Floor they are prevented by Bars of Iron, with external 
SS. This kind of Floor seems safe from Fire; For Joists 
in contact with the Bricks above, and sheeled by the Plais- 
ter Ceiling below, are not very likely to kindle and burn. 
It likewise prevents in a good degree the Noise of what is 
doing overhead offending those below. But it is heavy, 
takes up more Room, requires great strength of Timber and 
is I suppose more expensive than Boards. I apprehend 
those Arches are not generally used; but the Tiles are more 
commonly laid upon rough Boards, and the Joists clos’d 
with fine Mortar or some kind of Cement. 

Plaster Floors are of late coming again into use here. I 
know not whether we have the proper Materials in our 
Province; but I have been told there are Quarries of the 
kind in Nova Scotia near navigable Water.—I send you 
however an Account of the Method of laying such Floors. 
—Also some Specimens of a new discovered Limestone for 
Mortar that sets under Water, with a Written Account of 
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the Method of managing it. All from my Friend the in- 
genious M. Wooller.— 
Remember me respectfully and affectionately to Mrs 
Rhoads & my dear old Friend Mrs Paschal. 
With sincere Esteem, I am, dear Friend 
Yours most affectionately 
B. FRANKLIN 


I send you also a Pamphlet on the Subject of securing 
Houses from Fire, tho’ the Method is perhaps impracticable 
with us.— 


Lonpon Jan. 5, 1774 
Dear FRIEND, 


I received your Favours of Oct. 29 and 31, inclosing the 
Votes, for which I thank you. 

I am much obliged to the Assembly for the repeated 
Marks of their Confidence in me. The Great Officers of 
State having generally been in the Country, no public Busi- 
ness of consequence has for some time been transacted here. 
But the Parliament meets next Week, when all will return 
again to their Stations and the Duty of their Offices, and 
the Boards resume Business. I do not find that your Laws 
of last Winter have yet been presented, and the time is now 
near for carrying your Paper-money Act into Execution. 
At present I do not see any Difficulty likely to arise upon 
it, on the Part of the Board of Trade, unless one should be 
started on the Uncertainty, there being no mention of the 
Value or kind of the Money to be struck, whether Sterling 
or Proclamation, or any other. But it being an Act of 
Pennsylvania, I suppose it is to be understood that the 
Money will be of the Value of the present Currency of that 
Province. Virginia has lately had a Quantity of Copper- 
Halfpence struck at the Mint here for their Province. In- 
clos’d I send you a Specimen of them. They may serve to 
keep out the worthless counterfeit Trash of late so common. 

With great Esteem & Respect, I am ever, 

Dear Friend 
Yours most affectionately 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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ITINERARY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON FROM JUNE 
15, 1775, TO DECEMBER 23, 1783. 


BY WILLIAM 8S. BAKER. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. page 363.) 


1779. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6, 1779. 

At Philadelphia : “ I have lately been several times invited 
abroad with the General and Mrs. Washington. He always 
inquires after you in the most affectionate manner, and 
speaks of you highly. We danced at Mrs. Powell’s your 
birth-day [January 6, 1706, O.S.], or night I should say, in 
company together, and he told me it was the anniversary of 
his marriage [January 6, 1759, N.S.]; it was just twenty 
years that night.”—Mrs. Bache to Dr. Franklin, January 17, 
1779. 


Mrs. Powel (Elizabeth Willing), at whose house Mrs. Bache, daughter of 
Benjamin Franklin, ‘“‘danced in company together” with General Wash- 
ington, on the evening of January 6, 1779, was the wife of Samuel Powel, 
mayor of Philadelphia in 1775 and 1789. When in Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton was a frequent visitor at the Powel house, still standing, on the west 
side of Third Street, between Walnut and Spruce Streets, No. 244; old 
number, 112. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 15. 

At Philadelphia: “It is much to be regretted, that our 
prospect of any capital offensive operations is so slender, 
that we seem in a manner to be driven to the necessity of 
adopting the plan to remain entirely on the defensive; ex- 
cept such lesser operations against the Indians, as are abso- 
lutely necessary to divert their ravages from us. . . . The 
main body of the army must take a position so as to be most 
easily subsisted, and at the same time best situated to re- 
strain the enemy from ravaging the country. If they should 
hereafter weaken themselves still more, so as to give a favor- 
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able opening, we should endeavour to improve it.”— Wash- 
ington to the Committee of Congress. 

The Committee of Congress, appointed December 24, 1778, to confer with 
the commander-in-chief on the operations of the next campaign, was com- 
posed of James Duane, Jesse Root, Melancthon Smith, Gouverneur Morris, 
and Henry Laurens. After submitting a paper containing Minutes of the 
several topics which were likely to be brought forward in the conference, 
Washington, at the request of the committee, made several explanatory 
communications, from one of which the above extract is made. The plan 
of a defensive campaign, suggested by the commander-in-chief, was finally 
adopted, as being the best under the circumstances, and the least expensive. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 18. 

At Philadelphia: Present at a banquet given by Congress 
to the French minister, to celebrate the French alliance, at 
which thirteen toasts were drunk, accompanied by salutes 
of artillery. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20. 

At Philadelphia: Informs the Supreme Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania, by letter, of his willingness to sit to Charles 
Willson Peale for his portrait, to be placed in the Council 
Chamber, as requested by them in a resolution of January 
18. 


For the history of this portrait, destroyed in September, 1781, and the 
engraving of it executed by Mr. Peale in 1780, consult the paper entitled 
‘The History of a Rare Washington Print,’? PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, 
Vol. XIII. p. 257. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29. 


At Philadelphia: “‘ My long and unexpected stay in this 
City being attended with many inconveniences to the com- 
mon business of the army, and in other respects, I feel my- 
self under the necessity of requesting the permission of 
Congress to return; and, if consistent with their views, I 
should be glad to set out for the camp at Middlebrook on 
Monday next.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 
At Philadelphia: Sits to Pierre Eugéne du Simitiére for 
his portrait, the sitting being recorded in the note-book of 
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the artist, printed in the Prennsytvanta Magazine, Vol. 
XIII. p. 359: “ Paintings & Drawings done 1779 feby 1" a 
drawing in black lead of a likeness in profil of his Excel- 
lency general Washington, form of a medal, for my collec- 
tion. NB the general at the request of the Hon. M* Jay 
President of congress, came with him to my house this 
morning & condescended with great good nature to Sit about 
3 of an hour for the above likeness, having but little time to 
Spare being the last day of his stay in town.” 


The drawing by Du Simitiére is not in existence, but the portrait is well 
known through engravings, the first of which was published at Madrid in 
1781. See Baker’s ‘‘ Engraved Portraits of Washington,’ pp. 39, 41. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 

Leaves Philadelphia: “ Tuesday morning [February 2], 
His Excellency General Washington set off from Philadel- 
phia to join the army in New Jersey. During the course of 
his short stay (the only relief he has enjoyed from service 
since he first entered into it), he has been honored with 
every mark of esteem which his exalted qualities as a gen- 


tleman and a citizen entitle him to. His Excellency’s stay 
was rendered the more agreeable by the company of his 
lady, and the domestic retirement which he enjoyed at the 
house of the Honorable Henry Laurens, Esquire, with 
whom he resided.” — Pennsylvania Packet, February 4, 1779. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook, New Jersey: “It was 
not till the 5th instant, I returned to this place. While in 
Philadelphia what between Congress and a special commit- 
tee of that body I was furnished with ample employment. 
I had few moments of relaxation.” — Washington to General 
Schuyler, February 11. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 

At General Knox’s quarters, Pluckamin: “ The anniver- 
sary of our alliance with France was celebrated in proper 
style near headquarters, at Pluckemin. A splendid enter- 
tainment was given by General Knox and the officers of the 
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artillery. General Washington, and his lady, with the prin- 
cipal officers of the army and their ladies, and a considerable 
number of respectable ladies and gentlemen of the state of 
New Jersey, formed the brilliant assembly. About four 
o’clock sixteen cannon were discharged, and the company 
collected in a large public building to partake of an elegant 
dinner. In the evening a very beautiful set of fire works 
was exhibited, and the celebration was concluded by a 
splendid ball opened by his Excellency General Washing- 
ton, having for his partner the lady of General Knox.”— 
Thacher’s Military Journal. 


This celebration was in honor of the first anniversary of the French alli- 
ance; it should properly have taken place on the 6th, but was deferred to 
the 18th because of Washington’s absence from camp. General Knox, in 
a letter of February 28, wrote to his brother: ‘‘ We had at the Park [of ar- 
tillery] on the 18th a most genteel entertainment given by self and officers. 
Everybody allows it to be the first of the kind ever exhibited in this State 
at least. We had above seventy ladies, all of the first ton in the State, and 
between three and four hundred gentlemen. We danced all night—an ele- 
gant room, the illuminating, fireworks, &c., were more than pretty. It 
was to celebrate the alliance between France and America.’’ 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “ Yesterday [February 
25] I accompanied Major Cavil to head quarters, and had 
the honor of being numbered among the guests at the table 
of his Excellency, with his lady, two young ladies from 
Virginia, the gentlemen who compose his family, and sev- 
eral other officers. It is natural to view with keen attention 
the countenance of an illustrious man, with a secret hope of 
discovering in his features some peculiar traces of excel- 
lence, which distinguishes him from and elevates him above 
his fellow mortals. These expectations are realized in a 
peculiar manner, in viewing the person of General Wash- 
ington. His tall and noble stature and just proportions, his 
fine, cheerful open countenance, simple and modest deport- 
ment, are all calculated to interest every beholder in his 
favor, and to command veneration and respect. He is feared 
even when silent, and beloved even while we are unconscious 
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of the motive. . . . In conversation, his Excellency’s expres- 
sive countenance is peculiarly interesting and pleasing; a 
placid smile is frequently observed on his lips, but a loud 
laugh, it is said, seldom if ever escapes him. He is polite 
and attentive to each individual at table, and retires after the 
compliment of a few glasses. Mrs. Washington combines in 
an uncommon degree, great dignity of manner with the most 
pleasing affability, but possesses no striking marks of 
beauty.” — Thacher’s Military Journal. 


MONDAY, MARCH 8. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : “‘ Nothing of importance 
has happened since you left us, except the enemy’s invasion 
of Georgia, and possession of its capital [Savannah]... . 
The American troops are again in huts; but in a more 
agreeable and fertile country, than they were in last winter 
at Valley Forge; and they are better clad and more healthy, 
than they have ever been since the formation of the army. 
Mrs. Washington is now with me.”— Washington to the 
Marquis de Lafayette, at Paris. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell sailed from Sandy Hook, on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1778, with more than two thousand land troops, covered by a small 
squadron under Commodore Parker. The fleet arrived at Tybee Island, 
near the mouth of the Savannah River, on the 28d of December. Six days 
afterwards the vessels and transports crossed the bar, and the troops were 
landed at daybreak three miles below the town. General Robert Howe, 
with about six hundred Continentals and a few hundred militia, opposed 
their advance, but was defeated, and Savannah passed into the hands of the 
British. An attempt was made to recapture it, October 9, 1779, by the com- 
bined French and American forces under D’Estaing and Lincoln, which 
failed, and the enemy retained possession until July 11, 1782, when it was 
evacuated. 


MONDAY, MARCH 15. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “It gives me very 
singular pleasure to find, that you have again taken a seat 
in Congress. I think there never was a time, when cool and 
dispassionate reasoning, strict attention and application, 
great integrity, and, if it was in the nature of things, un- 
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erring wisdom, were more to be wished for, than at the 
present.”— Washington to Thomas Nelson. 


‘‘ March 19.—We had a little dance at my quarters a few evenings past. 
His Excellency and Mrs. Greene danced upwards of three hours without 
once sitting down.’’—General Greene to Colonel Wadsworth. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “Speculation, pecula- 
tion, engrossing, forestalling, with all their concomitants, 
afford too many melancholy proofs of the decay of public 
virtue, and too glaring instances of its being the interest 
and desire of too many, who would wish to be thought 
friends, to continue the war. Nothing, I am convinced, 
but the depreciation of our currency, proceeding in a great 
measure from the foregoing causes, aided by stockjobbing 
and party dissensions, has fed the hopes of the enemy and 
kept the British arms in America to this day. They do not 
scruple to declare this themselves, and add, that we shall be 
our own conquerors.” — Washington to James Warren. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 13. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “We have passed a 
winter remarkably mild and moderate; since the 10th of 
January, we have scarcely had a fall of snow, or a frost, and 
no severe weather.” —Thacher’s Military Journal. 


SUNDAY, MAY 2. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “The whole of our 
army in this quarter was paraded in martial array in a 
spacious field, and a stage was erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the ladies and gentlemen spectators. At the signal 
of thirteen cannon, the great and splendid cavalcade ap- 
proached in martial pomp and style. A very beautiful 
troop of light horse, commanded by Major Lee, a Virginian, 
marched in front, then followed his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief and his aids de camp, next the foreign 
ministers and their retinue, and the general officers of our 
army and their aids, closed the procession. Having arrived 
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on the field of parade, the Commander in Chief, with the 
foreign ministers, and general officers, passed in front of the 
line of the army, from right to left, in review, and received 
the military honors due to their rank; after which the gen- 
tlemen dismounted and retired to the stage, and took seats 
with Mrs. Washington, Mrs. Greene, Mrs. Knox, and a 
number of other ladies who had arrived in their carriages. 
The army then performed the field manceuvres and evo- 
lutions, with firing of cannon and musketry.”—Thacher’s 
Military Journal. 


This review of the army was held in honor of M. Gérard, the French 
minister, and Don Juan Marailles, a gentleman of distinction from Spain, 
who had arrived in camp the day previous, the arrival, as recorded by Dr. 
Thacher, having been announced by thirteen guns. M. Gérard visited the 
camp in order to consult with General Washington, respecting the opera- 
tions of Count D’Estaing’s fleet. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 65. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “Enclosed I have the 
honor to transmit to your Excellency three New York papers. 
The last contains extracts from Lord North’s speech at open- 
ing the budget, which seems to breathe a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. I have thought appearances for some time 
past wore this complexion. The English papers have fre- 
quently announced considerable reinforcements to the army 
in America, and have even specified the particular corps 
intended to be sent over. Nor can I see any sufficient reason 
to believe this will not be done.”— Washington to the Presi- 
dent of Congress. 


For some interesting facts respecting Lord North, and extracts from 
letters written to him by George III. at different times, on American affairs, 
see Sparks, VI. 531. 


THURSDAY, MAY 6. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: Observed as a day of 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer, recommended by Congress. 
SATURDAY, MAY 8. 


At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “The rapid decay of 
our currency, the extinction of public spirit, the increasing 
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rapacity of the times, the want of harmony in our councils, 
the declining zeal of the people, the discontents and dis- 
tresses of the officers of the army, and I may add, the pre- 
vailing security and insensibility to danger, are symptoms, 
in my eye, of a most alarming nature. If the enemy have 
it in their power to press us hard this campaign, I know not 
what may be the consequence. Our army, as it now stands, 
is but little more than the skeleton of an army; and I hear 
of no steps that are taking to give it strength and substance.” 
— Washington to Gouverneur Morris. 


General Washington expressed himself in a strain similar to the above, 
in writing to another friend, May 18th. . ‘‘I never was, and much less 
reason have I now to be, afraid of the enemy’s arms; but I have noscruple 
in declaring to you, that I have never yet seen the time in which our affairs, 
in my opinion, were at so low an ebb as at the present; and, without a 
speedy and capital change, we shall not be able in a very short time to call 
out the strength and resources of the country. The hour is certainly come, 
when party disputes and dissensions should subside, when every man, es- 
pecially those in office, should with hand and heart pull the same way, and 
with their whole strength. Providence has done, and I am persuaded is 
disposed to do, a great deal for us; but we are not to forget the fable of 
Jupiter and the countryman.’’—Sparks, VI. 252. 


FRIDAY, MAY 14. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “Our brigade was pa- 
raded for the purpose of being reviewed by General Wash- 
ington and a number of Indian chiefs. His Excellency, 
with his usual dignity, followed by his mulatto servant Bill, 
riding a beautiful grey steed, passed in front of the line and 
received the salute. He was accompanied by a singular 
group of savages, whose appearance was beyond description 
ludicrous.” —Thacher’s Military Journal. 


TUESDAY, MAY 18. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “ The obligation I felt 
for the visit, which your Excellency did me the honor to 
make me, could only be increased by the manner in which 
you are pleased to mention the reception you met with.” — 
Washington to Monsieur Gérard. 
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While M. Gérard was in camp, he wrote to Count Vergennes, ‘“‘I have 
had many conversations with General Washington, some of which have 
continued for three hours. It is impossible for me briefly to communicate 
the fund of intelligence, which I have derived from him, but I shall doit in 
my letters as occasions shall present themselves. I will now say only, that 
I have formed as high an opinion of the powers of his mind, his moderation, 
his patriotism, and his virtues, as I had before from common report con- 
ceived of his military talents and of the incalculable services he has rendered 
to his country.’’—Sparks, VI. 241. 


TUESDAY, MAY 26. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “The predatory war, 
which the enemy now seem resolved to carry on, will be very 
distressing. Little aid can be afforded from the army in its 
present situation, and the militia appear too ill provided 
with arms to defend themselves. How this can be remedied, 
and the army supplied, I know not.”— Washington to the 
President of Congress. 


The British had recently sent a detachment of several ships and twenty- 
five hundred men into the Chesapeake, destroyed a large number of small 
vessels, sacked the town vf Portsmouth, burned Suffolk, and carried on 
board a large quantity of tobacco and other plunder, and many negroes. 


MONDAY, MAY 31. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: ‘ The expedition you are 
appointed to command is to be directed against the hostile 
tribes of the Six Nations of Indians, with their associates 
and adherents. The immediate objects are the total destruc- 
tion and devastation of their settlements, and the capture of 
as many prisoners of every age and sex as possible. . . . So 
soon as your preparations are in sufficient forwardness, you 
will assemble your main body at Wyoming, and proceed 
thence to Tioga, taking from that place the most direct and 
practicable route into the heart of the Indian settlements.” 
— Washington to General John Sullivan. 


The atrocities of the Indians of the Six Nations in the Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, and their continual raids upon the frontier settlements 
in New York, made this expedition a necessity. General Sullivan collected 
troops at Wyoming, and marched (July 31) up the Susquehanna with about 
three thousand soldiers to Tioga Point, where he met General James Clin- 
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ton, who had come from the Mohawk Valley with about sixteen hundred 
men to join him. On the 29th of August they fell upon some Tories and 
Indians at Chemung (now Elmira), and then pushed onward to the Genesee 
River, when the work of destruction began. On October 20, Washington 
wrote to the Marquis de Lafayette, at Paris, ‘‘ General Sullivan has com- 
pleted the entire destruction of the country of the Six Nations; driven all 
the Inhabitants, men, women, and children, out of it; and is at Easton on 
his return to join this army, with the Troops under his command. He has 
performed this service without losing forty men, either by the enemy or by 
sickness. While the Six Nations were under this rod of correction, the 
Mingo and Muncy tribes, living on the Aligany, French Creek, and other 
waters of the Ohio above Fort Pitt, met with similar chastismt. from Colo. 
Brodhead, who with 600 men advanced upon them at the same Instt., and 
laid waste their Country.”’ 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: Receives and answers 
an address from the “‘ Ministers, Elders, and Deacons of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Raritan.” 


THURSDAY, JUNE 3. 
At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: ‘ I expect to set out this 
day towards the Highlands, by way of Morristown.” — Wash- 


ington to the President of Congress. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 6. 

At Ringwood, New Jersey: “On the 1st instant in the 
morning, the enemy opened a battery at Stony Point, which 
lies on the west side of the Hudson at the landing at King’s 
Ferry, against a small detached work at Verplanck’s Point, 
on the east side, and kept up a constant fire upon it, in con- 
junction with their ships, till four in the afternoon, when 
the party stationed in it, finding that it was also invested on 
the land side in force, surrendered by capitulation.” — Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress. 

Ringwood, known in the Revolutionary period as Ringwood Iron- Works, 
is a village in Passaic County, New Jersey, thirty miles northeast of Mor- 
ristown and close to the New York line. 

MONDAY, JUNE 7. 

At Smith’s Tavern, in the Clove: Orderly Book.—“The 

army is to encamp till further orders.” 
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“June 10th.—Smith’s Clove [Orange County, New York] is a fine level 
plain of rich land, situated at the foot of the high mountains on the west 
side of Hudson river. It is about fourteen miles in the rear of the garrison 
at West Point, and surrounded on all sides by the high lands. The few 
families who reside here find a profitable employment in cultivating the 
fertile soil. Our brigade marched from quarters at Middlebrook on the 2d 
instant, and arrived at Morristown, where we received orders to leave all 
our heavy baggage, and proceed with all possible expedition, as the enemy 
was advancing towards West Point. Marched rapidly through Troy, 
Pompton and Ringwood, and on the 7th instant, encamped in the Clove.” 
—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 11. 

At Smith’s Tavern: ‘‘ We have taken post for the present 
with the main body of the army in this Clove, where we are 
as well situated, as we could be anywhere else, to succor the 
forts [on the Hudson] in case the future operations of the 
enemy should be directed against them.” — Washington to the 
President of Congress. 


Smith’s Tavern was at the upper end of the Clove. Its location is given 
in the copy of a contemporary map, published in Lossing’s ‘‘ Life of Wash- 
ington,” Vol. II. 543. 


MONDAY, JUNE 14. 

At Smith’s Tavern: Orderly Book.— As the Commander- 
in-Chief sits out to-Day for West Point, and may be absent 
two or three Days, Major Gen' Putnam will take the Com- 
mand of the troops in this Camp till his return.” 


Washington remained in the Clove until the afternoon of June 21, when 
he set out for New Windsor, on the Hudson, six miles above West Point. 
Here he “established his head-quarters in the William Ellison house on the 
hill immediately south of the village. The house was removed many years 
ago.’’?! On the 22d, Washington visited West Point, and on the 24th he 
was present at the celebration of the festival of St.’John the Baptist, by the 
“ American Union Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons,” at the 
‘Robinson House,” a little below West Point, on the opposite side of the 
river. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 27. 
At New Windsor, New York: “ Your letter of yesterday 
came safe to my hands, and by the dragoon, who was the 


1 Ruttenber’s “ History of Orange County,” p. 143. 
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bearer of it, I send you two guineas for C r.”— Wash- 
ington to Major Tallmadge. 
General Washington always had spies in New York. C r, referred to 


in this letter, called in a later one Culper, had acted for a long time in that 
capacity. His intelligence was of great importance. 


SUNDAY, JULY 4. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: Orderly Book.—“ This 
day being the anniversary of our glorious independence, 
will be commemorated by the firing of thirteen cannon 
from West Point at 1 o’clock p.m. The Commander-in- 
Chief thinks proper to grant a general pardon to all prison- 
ers in this army, under sentence of death. They are to be 
released from confinement accordingly.” 


Washington left head-quarters in the morning of July 6, to visit the out- 
posts below, and those which had been established by the enemy. He returned 
in the afternoon of the 7th. 


FRIDAY, JULY 9. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “ While the enemy are 
making excursions to distress the country, it has a very dis- 
agreeable aspect to remain in a state of inactivity on our 
part. The reputation of the army, and the good of the 
service, seem to exact some attempt from it. The impor- 
tance of Stony Point to the enemy makes it infinitely de- 
sirable, that this post could be the object. The works are 
formidable, but perhaps on a fuller examination they may be 
found accessible. . . . I beg you to inform yourself as far as 
you can, and to give me your opinion of the practicability 
of an attempt upon this post. If it is undertaken, I should 
conceive it ought to be done by way of surprise in the night.” 
— Washington to General Wayne. 


SATURDAY, JULY 10. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “TI have received your 
favors from Luddington’s and Reading. It gives me great 
concern to hear of the ravages of the enemy. The conduct 
of the militia at New Haven does them the highest honor.” 
— Washington to General Parsons. 





re 
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The British, under General Tryon and General Garth, landed near New 
Haven on the 5th of July, and the next day entered the town, plundered it, 


and burned the public stores. In approaching the town they were bravely 
met by the militia, of whom twenty-seven were killed and nineteen wounded. 


SUNDAY, JULY 11. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “I request, that you 
will endeavour, as far as opportunity will permit, to ascertain 
as precisely as you can what number of houses they [the 
enemy] have destroyed in their expedition up the Sound.” 
— Washington to General Parsons. 


‘* According to General Parsons’s returns, in compliance with the above 
request, theenemy burnt in Fairfield, on the 9th of July, ninety-seven 
dwelling-houses, sixty-seven barns, forty-eight stores, two meeting-houses, 
a church, court-house, jail and two school-houses. In Norwalk, they burnt, 
on the 11th of July, one hundred and thirty dwelling-houses, eighty-seven 
barns, twenty-two stores, seventeen shops, four mills, one church one meet- 
ing-house. At New Haven, the whole loss amounted to $112,647; at Fair- 
field, $181,366; at Norwalk, $166,868; at Greenwich, $29,935.".—Sparks, 
VI. 292. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 14. 
At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “I have reflected on 


the advantages and disadvantages of delaying the proposed 
attempt [on Stony Point], and I do not know but the latter 
preponderate. You may therefore carry it into execution 
to-morrow night, as you desired, unless some new motive 
or better information should induce you to think it best to 
defer it. You are at liberty to choose between the different 
plans on which we have conversed.” — Washington to General 
Wayne. 


THURSDAY, JULY 15. 

At Fort Montgomery: “ This day General Wayne marched 
down towards Stony Point, to take a view of the enemy, and, 
if an opportunity offers, to attempt something serious. I 
therefore wish you to put your brigade in motion about mid- 
night, and march that way in order to act as his situation 
may make it necessary.” — Washington to General Muhlenberg. 


Fort Montgomery, one of the early fortifications of the Hudson High- 
lands, was about six miles above Stony Point. It stood on a promontory on 
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the upper side of a creek (Poplopen Kill), to the south of which was Fort 
Clinton. Both of these forts, finished in the spring of 1776, were taken by 
Sir Henry Clinton, October 6, 1777, but abandoned shortly afterwards. It 
was then determined to construct the fortifications intended for the future 
defence of the river at West Point, a position which, being more completely 
embosomed in the hills, was deemed more defensible. 


FRIDAY, JULY 16. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: Orderly Book.—“ The 
Commander-in-Chief is happy to congratulate the army on 
the success of our arms under Brig. Gen. Wayne, who last 
night, with the corps of light infantry, surprised and took 
the enemy’s post at Stony Point, with the whole garrison, 
cannon and stores, with very inconsiderable loss on our 
side.” 


“Stony Point 16% July 1779 2 o’clock a.m. Dear Gen'—The fort & Gar- 
rison with Col® Johnston are ours. Our Officers & men behaved like men 
who are determined to be free.—Yours most sincerely, 

“ANT’yY WAYNE.” 


TUESDAY, JULY 20. 
At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “They [the enemy] 


have now brought their whole force up the river, and yester- 
day they landed a body at Stony Point.”— Washington to the 
President of Congress. 


It having been found that the maintenance of Stony Point would require 
a large body of men, and from the nature of the works, which had been 
constructed solely against an attack by land, it was decided to destroy them, 
remove the cannon and stores, and evacuate the post. This was accordingly 
done on the night of July 18. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 21. 

At West Point: Washington made West Point his head- 
quarters on the 21st of July, and remained there till Novem- 
ber 28, when the army went into winter-quarters. It was 
during this period that the strong works at this fortress and 
its vicinity were chiefly constructed. 


The house occupied by Washington as head-quarters was situated in what 
is now called Washington’s Valley, about a mile to the north of West Point. 
It was designated in general orders as ‘*‘ Moore’s House,’’ and was built prior 
to 1749 by John Moore, a prominent merchant of New York, and grand- 
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father of the celebrated Bishop of Virginia, Richard Channing Moore. The 
house must have been a large and costly structure, being known in its day 
as ‘* Moore’s folly,’’ and is so marked on a plan of ‘‘ Hudson’s-River from 
New-York to Albany,” included in Blodget’s ‘‘ Prospective Plan of the Bat- 
tle fought near Lake GrorGE on the 8 of September 1755,’’ published at 
Boston in December of that year. The property, containing about eighteen 
hundred acres, which included West Point, was sold to the United States, 
in 1790, by Stephen Moore, a son of John Moore. 


THURSDAY, JULY 29. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: “I have a pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of your obliging favor of the 
15th instant, and in finding by it, that the author of the 
Queries Political and Military has had no great cause to exult 
in the favorable reception of them by the public. Without 
a clue, I should have been at no great loss to trace the 
malevolent writer.” — Washington to Joseph Reed. 


These ‘‘ Queries’’ were written by Genera] Charles Lee, and printed anon- 
ymously in the Maryland Journal, a paper published by William Goddard, 
a friend of General Lee. The ‘ Queries’’ were penned in a very malignant 
spirit, and were designed to injure General Washington, as far as it could 
be done by such an effusion of spleen and ill temper. Much indignation 
was expressed against Goddard when the ‘‘ Queries’’ appeared in his paper. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 1. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: “From what causes it 
proceeds I shall not undertake to say, but so the fact is, that 
we are laboring under the effects of two of the greatest evils, 
that can befall a state of war, namely, a reduced army at 
the beginning of a campaign, which more than probably is 
intended for a decisive one, and want of money, or rather 
a redundancy of it, by which it is become of no value.”— 
Washington to Edmund Randolph. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 23. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: “I have the honor to 
enclose to your Excellency Major [Henry] Lee’s report of 
the surprise & capture [August 19] of the garrison of Powles 
Hook [Jersey City]. The Major displayed a remarkable 
degree of prudence, address, enterprise, and bravery, upon 
this occasion, which does the highest honor to himself and 
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to all the officers and men under his command.”— Washington 
to the President of Congress. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: “ Admiral Arbuthnot, 
with about 3 or 4000 troops, is arrived at New York, and 
will, it is to be presumed, afford Sir Henry Clinton an 
opportunity of displaying his intentions or orders. I every 
moment look for the Chevalier de la Luzerne on his way 
from Boston to Congress.”— Washington to the Marquis de 
Lafayette, at Paris. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: “ I have had great pleasure 
in the visit, which the Chevalier de la Luzerne and Monsieur 
Marbois did me the honor to make at this camp; for both 
of whom I have imbibed the most favorable impressions, and 
I thank you for the honorable mention you made of me to 
them. . . . The operations of the enemy this campaign have 
been confined to the establishment of works of defence, 


taking a post at King’s Ferry, and burning the defenceless 
towns of New Haven, Fairfield, and Norwalk, on the Sound 
within reach of their shipping, where little else was or could 
be opposed to them, than the cries of distressed women and 
helpless children; but these were offered in vain.”— Wash- 
ington to the Marquis de Lafayette, at Paris. 


The Chevalier de la Luzerne succeeded M. Gérard as minister from 
France to the United States. He came to America in the same vessel (‘* La 
Sensible’’) with John Adams, when the latter returned from his first mission 
to France, landing at Boston, August 2, 1779. The visit to Washington at 
West Point was made in a private capacity, when on his way to Philadelphia 
to exhibit his credentials to Congress. During the four years in which he 
acted as minister, M. de la Luzerne “‘ conducted himself with a prudence, wis- 
dom, and concern for their interests, that gained him the esteem and affection 
of the Americans.’’ M. Marbois, who accompanied him as secretary of le- 
gation, remained in this country until 1785, and after the return of Luzerne 
acted as chargé d’affaires. In 1803 he was appointed to cede Louisiana to 
the United States for fifty million francs, but had the skill to obtain eighty 
millions, a piece of diplomacy for which he was liberally rewarded by 
Napoleon. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: “Permit me, amongst 
the number of your friends, to congratulate you and my 
country on your late honorable and important appointment.” 
— Washington to John Jay. 


Mr. Jay was appointed, on the 27th of September, minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Spain, to negotiate treaties of amity and commerce, and to obtain 
loans or subsidies. He sailed from Chester, below Philadelphia, October 26, 
but, being driven to the West Indies by a storm, did not reach Cadiz until 
January 22,1780. Spain, not having acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, at first refused to receive him as an American minister, 
and he was for some time engaged with Count Florida Blanca, the Spanish 
premier, in informal negotiations. After many months of fruitless labor, 
Mr. Jay, having been appointed a commissioner, proceeded to Paris (June, 
1782), and, with Adams, Franklin, and Laurens, signed the preliminary 
articles of peace between the United States and Great Britain, November 
80, 1782. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: “In a letter of the 15th 
instant from General Gates, he writes to me, ‘ My intelli- 
gence from all quarters and reports from all stations, an- 
nounce that the enemy are preparing to evacuate Newport. 


Monday or Tuesday it is imagined they will take their 
departure.’ ”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


The evacuation of Newport took place on the 25th of October. Sir 
Henry Clinton wrote to Lord George Germain that the troops from Rhode 
Island arrived on the 27th, the evacuation having been executed without 
sacrifice or molestation from the enemy. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: “ Stony Point, which has 
been a bone of contention the whole campaign, and the 
principal business of it on the part of the enemy, is totally 
evacuated by them. Rhode Island is also abandoned, and 
the enemy’s whole force is drawn to a point at New York.” 
— Washington to Edmund Pendleton. 


Stony Point and Verplanck’s Point had been at first taken by the British 
with a view to offensive operations against Washington’s army. When 
such a movement was found impracticable, and a Southern expedition was 
resolved upon, it was determined to evacuate these posts. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: “ Being absent from 
Head-Qrs. on a visit to several out-posts of the army, when 
your favor of the 2d instant arrived, and not returning till 
last night, it was not in my power to answer it before.””— 
Washington to General Duportail. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 

At Head-quarters, West Point: “‘ Whereas by the sudden 
movement of the Army to winter quarters it will be difficult 
to procure the necessary supplies of Forage, which by your 
representation cannot be furnished unless you are authorized 
to impress the same, therefore you are hereby authorized 
where Forage & pasture cannot otherwise be procured, by 
yourself or Assistants & Forage masters to impress the neces- 
sary Forage for the Army on the march of the Army through 
the State of New York and New Jersey to their winter Sta- 
tions, when this warrant is to cease, and you are to pay par- 
ticular attention to have the Inhabitants satisfied for their 
Forage & to take as equaly as possible from each according 
to what can be spared.” — Washington to Clement Biddle, Com- 
missary-General of Forage, MS. Letier. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24. _ 

At Head-quarters, West Point: “I am now using my 
best endeavours to get things in train for putting the army 
in quarters. The instant matters will permit, I shall go 
forward myself.”"— Washington to the President of Congress. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 

At Peekskill, New York: “I am now thus far on my 
way to Jersey, and I shall put the Virginia Troops in motion, 
as soon as it can be done, for Philadelphia.” — Washington to 
the President of Congress. 

‘ November 30, 1779.—Early in the morning Gen. Washington crossed 
the Hudson at King’s Ferry, into the Jersies.""—Heath’s Memoirs. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7. 

At Morristown, New Jersey: “We have taken up our 
quarters at this place for the winter. The main army lies 
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within three or four miles of the town.”— Washington to 
Governor Livingston. 


Washington’s head-quarters at Morristown (where he arrived December 
1) were at the residence of the widow of Colonel Jacob Ford, who had com- 
manded a regiment of Morris County militia during the retreat through 
New Jersey in 1776. The house, which is still standing, is situated on 
Morris Avenue (formerly the Newark and Morristown turnpike), about 
half a mile northeast of the public square. It is now in possession 
of the ‘* Washington Association of New Jersey,” incorporated March 20, 
1874, for the purpose of maintaining it ‘‘ through future generations sacred 
with its peculiar historic associations.”’ 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “ The situation of the 
Army, with respect to supplies, is beyond description, 
alarming. It has been five or six weeks past on half- 
allowance, and we have not more than three days bread at 
a third allowance, on hand, nor any where within reach. 
When this is exhausted, we must depend on the precarious 
gleanings of the neighboring country. Our magazines are 
absolutely empty every where, and our commissaries en- 
tirely destitute of money or credit to replenish them. We 
have never experienced a like extremity at any period of 
the war. We have often felt temporary want from accidental 
delays in forwarding supplies, but we always had something 
in our magazines, and the means of procuring more. Neither 
one nor the other is, at present, the case. This representa- 
tion is the result of a minute examination of our resources.” 
— Washington to Joseph Reed. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: Present at the celebra- 
tion of the festival of St. John the Evangelist by the 
“ American Union Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons.” 


‘‘In the Morris Hotel, a building then used as a commissary’s store- 
house, the chief often participated in the rites of Free-masonry, in a room 
over the bar, which was reserved for a ball-room and for the meetings of the 
Masonic Lodge.’’—Lossing’s Field-Book, 1. 307. 
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1780. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1780. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: ‘ The present situation of 
the army with respect to provisions, is the most distressing 
of any we have experienced since the beginning of the war. 
For a fortnight past the troops, both officers and men, have 
been almost perishing for want. They have been alter- 
nately without bread or meat the whole time, with a very 
scanty allowance of either and frequently destitute of both.” 
— Washington to the Magistrates of New Jersey. 


‘‘ January, 1780.—The weather for several days has been remarkably 
cold and stormy. On the 3d instant, we experienced one of the most tre- 
mendous snow-storms ever remembered; no man could endure its violence 
many minutes without danger of his life. Several marquees were torn 
asunder and blown down over the officers’ heads in the night, and some of 
the soldiers were actually covered while in their tents, and buried like sheep 
under the snow. . . . The snow is now from four to six feet deep, which 
so obstructs the roads as to prevent our receiving a supply of provisions. 
For the last ten days we have received but two pounds of meat a man, and 
we are frequently for six or eight days entirely destitute of meat, and then 
as long without bread. The consequence is, the soldiers are so enfeebled 
from hunger and cold, as to be almost unable to perform their military 
duty, or labor in constructing their huts.”’—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 9. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : “‘ Circumstanced as things 
are—men half-starved—imperfectly cloathed—riotous—and 
robbing the Country people of their subsistence from shear 
necessity I think it scarcely possible to embrace any mo- 
ment however favourable in other respects for visiting the 
enemy on Staten Island, and yet if this frost should have 
made a firm and solid bridge between them and us I should 
be unwilling—indeed I cannot relinquish the idea of at- 
tempting it.”— Washington to General Irvine. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 10. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “I have determined in 
case the present condition of the Ice and prospect of its 
continuance will warrant the enterprise, to make an attempt 
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upon the enemy’s quarters and posts on Staten Island.”— 
Washington to General Irvine, MS. Letter. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : “ Friday Evening is de- 
termined upon for the execution of the intended enterprise, 
unless prevented by the intervention of Weather or some 
unforeseen accident.”— Washington to General Irvine.’ 


“ January 17th.—A detachment consisting of about two thousand five 
hundred men, under the command of Major-General Lord Stirling, was 
a few days since sent off in about five hundred sleighs on a secret expedition. 
The sleighs were procured and preparations made, under the pretence of 
going into the country after provisions. It is now ascertained that the 
object of the expedition was to attack the enemy in their works on Staten 
Island, by surprize. Our party passed over on the ice from Elizabethtown 
in the night (January 14), but the enemy having received intelligence of 
their design, retired into their strong works for safety, and the object of the 
enterprize was unfortunately defeated ; they, however, brought off a quantity 
of blankets and stores. The snow was three or four feet deep, and the 
weather extremely cold, and our troops continued on the island twenty-four 
hours without covering, and about five hundred were slightly frozen, and 
six were killed by a party of horse, who pursued our rear guard. A num- 
ber of tents, arms, and a quantity of baggage, with several casks of wine 
and spirits, were brought off, with seventeen prisoners.’’—Thacher’s Military 
Journal. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : “ I have been at my prest. 
quarters since the 1st day of Decr. and have not a Kitchen 
to cook a Dinner in, altho’ the Logs have been put together 
some considerable time by my own Guard. Nor is there a 
place at this moment in which a servant can lodge, with the 


1 Sparks prints this letter, ‘‘Head-Quarters, Morristown, 12 January, 
1780.’’ The original, among the Irvine papers in the possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the draft and transcript, in the 
Department of State at Washington, are all dated ‘‘Head Quarters West 
point.” Letters were written from the Morristown head-quarters, on the 11th 
and 13th, and it is difficult to understand, with snow from three to four feet 
deep, as recorded by Thacher, and a distance of more than fifty miles in a 
straight line between the two points, how Washington could have been at 
West Point, New York, on the 12th. The heading of the letter, which is 
only signed by Washington, is doubtless an error, unnoticed at the time. 
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smallest degree of comfort. Eighteen belonging to my 
family, and all Mrs. Ford’s, are crowded together in her 
Kitchen, and scarce one of them able to speak for the colds 
they have caught.”— Washington to General Grreene. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 29. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: ‘“ With respect to pro- 
vision, the situation of the army is comfortable at present 
on this head, and I ardently pray, that it may never be again 
as it has been of late. We were reduced to a most painful 
and delicate extremity; such as rendered the keeping of 
the troops together a point of great doubt. The exertions 
of the magistrates and inhabitants of this State were great 
and cheerful for our relief.”"— Washington to Elbridge Gerry. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “ I thank your Excellency 
for the agreeable intelligence you gave me of his Most 
Christian Majesty’s intentions to send over succors of arms 
and ammunition. It is a new and valuable proof of his 


friendship, and will be of essential utility.” — Washington to 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne. 


‘‘ February 14th.—Having continued to this late season in our tents, ex- 
periencing the greatest inconvenience, we have now the satisfaction of taking 
possession of the log huts, just completed by our soldiers, where we shall 
have more comfortable accommodations.’’—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “I am much indebted to 
your Excellency for announcing my election as a member 
of the Philosophical Society. I feel myself particularly 
honored by this relation to a society, whose successful efforts 
for promoting useful knowledge have already justly acquired 
for them the highest reputation in the literary world.”— 
Washington to Joseph Reed. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 
At Head-quarters, Morristown: “We have opened an 
assembly at Camp. From this apparent ease, I suppose it is 
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thought we must be in happy circumstances. I wish it was 
so, but, alas, it is not. Our provisions are in a manner, 
gone. We have not aton of hay at command, nor maga- 
zine to draw from. Money is extremely scarce, and worth 
little when we get it. We have been so poor in camp for 
a fortnight, that we could not forward the public despatches, 
for want of cash to support the expresses.” —General Greene 
to Joseph Reed. 


An engraved fac-simile of the original subscription paper for these as- 
semblies will be found in Smith and Watson’s Historical and Literary 
Curiosities, published at Philadelphia in 1847. It is as follows: ‘The 
Subscribers agree to pay the sums annexed to their respective Names, and an 
equal quota of any further Expence which may be incurred in the promo- 
tion and support of a dancing assembly to be held in Morristown this 
present Winter 1780. Subscription Monies to be paid into the hands of a 
Treasurer, hereafter to be appointed.”” The subscribers, thirty-five in 
number, include Washington, whose name heads the list, and opposite to 
each name is set the amount of subscription, four hundred dollars, about 
eleven dollars in specie, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18. 
At Head-quarters, Morristown: ‘ The oldest people now 


living in this country do not remember so hard a winter as 
the one we are now emerging from. In a word, the se- 
verity of the frost exceeded anything of the kind that had 
ever been experienced in this climate before.”— Washington 
to the Marquis de Lafayette, at Paris. 


‘‘ March, 1780.—The present winter is the most severe and distressing, 
which we have ever experienced. An immense body of snow remains on the 
ground. Our soldiers are in a wretched condition for the want of clothes, 
blankets and shoes; and these calamitous circumstances are accompanied 
by a want of provisions. It has several times happened that the troops 
were reduced to one-half, or to one-quarter allowance, and some days have 
passed without any meat or bread being delivered. The causes assigned for 
these extraordinary deficiencies, are the very low state of the public finances, 
in consequence of the rapid depreciation of the continental currency,! and 


1 Continental paper-money began to depreciate early in 1777. On the 
lst of January of that year the value of one hundred dollars in specie was 
one hundred and five dollars in Continental money, and so rapid was the 
depreciation, that by March, 1780, it took three thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-six dollars in paper to represent one hundred dollars in specie. 
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some irregularity in the commissary’s department. Our soldiers, in general, 
support their sufferings with commendable firmness, but it is feared that 
their patience will be exhausted, and very serious consequences ensue.’’— 
Thacher’s Military Journal. 

SUNDAY, APRIL 2. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: ‘I have received intelli- 
gence, which seems to place it beyond doubt, that the Enemy 
are about to make a further embarkation of Troops from 
New York, and the common opinion is, that they are going 
to reinforce Sir Henry Clinton.”— Washington to the President 
of Congress. 


The first embarkation of troops for the invasion of South Carolina, 
amounting to between five and six thousand men, left Sandy Hook, Decem- 
ber 26, 1779, under convoy of five ships of the line and several frigates, 
commanded by Admiral Arbuthnot. General] Clinton and Lord Cornwallis 
went with them. The second detachment, referred to above, consisting of 
twenty-five hundred men, sailed from New York, April 7. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “The Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, Minister of France, with another French gentle- 
man, and Don Juan de Miralles, a gentleman of distinction 
from Spain, arrived at headquarters from Philadelphia, in 
company with his Excellency General Washington... . 
General Washington accompanied his illustrious visitors to 
take a distant view of the enemy’s position and works on 
York and Staten island, and of the different posts of our 
army, while preparations were making for a grand field 
review of our troops.” —Thacher’s Military Journal. 


In giving an account to M. de Vergennes of his visit to camp, M. de la 
Luzerne suid, ‘The time which I passed with General Washington has 
convinced me more than ever of the very great advantage, which the re- 
public derives from his services. His virtues have gained for him the affec- 
tion of the army which he commands, and the confidence and respect of the 
generals and other officers.’’—Sparks, VII. 28. 


MONDAY, APRIL 24. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : “ A field of parade being 
prepared under the direction of the Baron Steuben, four 
battalions of our army were presented for review, by the 
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French minister, attended by his Excellency and our gen- 
eral officers. Thirteen cannon, as usual, announced their 
arrival in the field, and they received from the officers and 
soldiers the military honors due to their exalted rank... . 
In the evening, General Washington and the French min- 
ister, attended a ball [at the Morris Hotel] provided by our 
principal officers, at which were present a numerous collec- 
tion of ladies and gentlemen of distinguished character. . . . 
On the 25th, the whole army was paraded under arms, to 
afford M. de la Luzerne another opportunity of reviewing 
the troops, after which he was escorted part of the way to 
Philadelphia. The Spanish gentleman remained danger- 
ously sick of a pulmonic fever at head quarters, and on the 
28th he expired.”— T'hacher’s Military Journal. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “The Remains of Don 
Juan de Mirailes are to be inter’d this afternoon at Morris 
Town. The funeral procession will move from Head Quar- 
ters between 4 and 5 o’clock. It is His Excellency’s desire 
that all the Officers who can attend consistent with the 


safety and police of the Camp should be invited to the 
funeral—as he wishes to show all possible respect to the 
memory of a very respectable subject of the King of Spain.” 
— Colonel Scammell to General Irvine, MS. Letter. 


‘“T accompanied Doctor Schuyler to head quarters, to attend the funeral 
of M. de Miralles. The deceased was a gentleman of high rank in Spain, 
and had been about one year a resident with our Congress, from the Spanish 
Court. The corpse was dressed in rich state, and exposed to public view, 
as is customary in Europe. . . . His Excellency General Washington, with 
several other general officers, and members of Congress, attended the funeral 
solemnities, and walked as chief mourners. The other officers of the army, 
and numerous respectable citizens, formed a splendid procession, extending 
about one mile.’’—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 30. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : “I am extremely sorry to 
communicate to your Excellency, the painful intelligence of 
the death of Don Juan de Miralles. This unfortunate event 
happened at my quarters the day before yesterday, and his 

VoL. xvV.—5 
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remains were yesterday interred with all the respect due to 
his character and merit.””— Washington to Don Diego Navarro, 
Governor of Cuba. 


Don Juan de Marailles was supposed to be an unofficial agent of the Span- 
ish government, but had no instructions directly from the court. Congress 
showed every mark of respect to this agent which was due to his personal 
character, but carefully avoided treating with him in any public capacity, 
except through the intervention of the French minister. 

TUESDAY, MAY 9. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “ Our brigade was paraded 
for inspection and review by Baron Steuben, in the presence 
of his Excellency General Washington. The troops appeared 
to much advantage, and the officers received the thanks of 
the Baron for the military and soldierly appearance of the 
men.”—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


SUNDAY, MAY 14. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “ The arrival of the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette opens a prospect, which offers the most 
important advantages to these States, if proper measures are 
adopted to improve it. He announces an intention of his 


court to send a fleet and army to codperate effectually with 
us.” — Washington to James Duane. 


The Marquis de Lafayette sailed from Boston, January 11, 1779, in the 
new American frigate ‘‘ Alliance,’ and arrived at Paris February 12. He 
took much pains in laying before Count de Vergennes, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, a clear and correct statement of the situation of the United States, 
and on his own responsibility urged him to send a land force as well as a 
fleet to co-operate with Washington’s army. These views were supported 
by D’Estaing, who had returned to France, and they were adopted by 
the ministry in sending out the auxiliary force of six thousand men under 
Count de Rochambeau, which arrived at Rhode Island July 10, 1780. La- 
fayette sailed from Rochelle, in the French frigate ‘‘ Hermione,” March 19, 
and arrived in Boston harbor April 27. He at once informed Washington 
that he had affairs of the utmost importance which he should, at first, com- 
municate to him alone, and on the 2d of May set out for head-quarters, 
which he reached on the 10th. 


MONDAY, MAY 29. 
At Head-quarters, Morristown: “ Four battalions of our 
troops were paraded for review by the committee of Con- 
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gress, in the presence of General Washington; they were 
duly honored with the military salute.”— Thacher’s Military 
Journal. 


The committee of Congress, consisting of Philip Schuyler, John Mathews, 
and Nathaniel Peabody, had been instructed to proceed to head-quarters, 
and, in conjunction with the commander-in-chief, to effect such reforms and 
changes in all the departments of the army as its condition required. Ina 
report, which they made to Congress soon after their arrival, the committee 
represented ‘‘that the army was five months unpaid; that it seldom had 
more than six days provisions in advance, and was on several occasions, for 
sundry successive days, without meat ; that the army was destitute of forage ; 
that the medical department had neither sugar, tea, chocolate, wine, nor 
spirits; and that every department was without money, or even the shadow 
of credit.’ 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “ We have received advice 
from New York, published by authority, of the surrender 
of Charleston. As I dare say you will have seen the hand- 
bill, and, as I am pressed for time, I shall not go into par- 
ticulars.””— Washington to General Howe. 


The surrender of Charleston to Sir Henry Clinton, with the garrison, com- 
manded by Major-General Lincoln, took place on the 12th of May. It re- 
mained in the possession of the British until December 14, 1782. Clinton 
sailed from Charleston, with Admiral Arbuthnot, on the 5th of June, leaving 
Cornwallis in chief command of the British troops at the South. He arrived 
at New York June 17. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7. 

At Springfield, New Jersey: The enemy having landed 
on the night of June 6 at Elizabethtown Point, and advanced 
the next morning to within half a mile of Springfield, Wash- 
ington put the army in motion and reached the Short Hills, 
or heights of Springfield, ten miles southeast of Morristown, 
in the afternoon of the 7th. After some skirmishing, the 
enemy retired in the night to Elizabethtown Point. It was 
on this occasion that Mrs. Caldwell, the wife of the Rev. 
James Caldwell, was shot by a British soldier while sitting 
in her house, at Connecticut Farms, in the midst of her 
children. 
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Washington remained at Springfield until June 21, when, suspecting a 
design against West Point, the army commenced moving slowly to the North 
River, arriving the following day at Rockaway Bridge, about eleven miles 
north of Morristown. On the 23d the enemy advanced in force from Eliza- 
bethtown towards Springfield, burned the village, and retired the same day 
to their former position. In the night they crossed over to Staten Island, 
and took up their bridge. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 25. 

At Whippany, New Jersey: “On receiving intelligence 
of the Enemy’s withdrawing from the Point, all the Troops 
were put under marching orders for the North River; but 
the weather prevented them from commencing their march 
before this morning.”— Washington to the President of Con- 


gress. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 

At Ramapo, New Jersey: “Before this time, the Con- 
necticut division will probably have joined you [at West 
Point]. The rest of the army arrived here yesterday. The 
delay, which has occurred, makes it probable, that the 
enemy either had not any intention, or have relinquished 


the project, of attacking West Point.” — Washington to General 
Robert Howe. 


Ramapo was a small settlement on the Ramapo River in Bergen County, 
New Jersey, about five miles south of the present Suffern’s Station on the 
New York and Erie Railway, and nearly seven miles below the present 
village of Ramapo, in New York. Washington remained at Ramapo until 
July 1, when he made his head-quarters at Preakness, about five miles 
northwest of Passaic Falls (now in the city of Paterson), occupying the 
house of Colonel Theunis Dey, until the 29th, when the army left for the 
North River. The “Dey House’’ is still standing, and ‘“‘a century ago, 
must have been one of the finest in New Jersey, for it is yet remarkable 
for its architectural symmetry and the artistic finish of the masonry.’’! 


TUESDAY, JULY 4. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness, New Jersey: “ We are in 
hourly expectation of a considerable French land and sea 
force, which is intended to codperate with us against the 
common enemy. We are for this purpose endeavouring to 


1 «¢ Washington’s Headquarters at Preakness,” by William Nelson.— 
Magazine of American History, III. 490. 
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draw out a competent reinforcement of men and supplies 
to enable us, in conjunction with our allies, to strike de- 
cisively at the Enemy. I fear we shall notwithstanding the 
emergency of the occasion fall very short of the number of 
men required.”— Washington to Colonel Daniel Brodhead, at 
Fort Pitt, MS. Letter. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: “I give it decisively as 
my opinion—that unless the States will content themselves 
with a full and well-chosen representation in Congress and 
vest that body with absolute powers in all matters relative 
to the great purposes of war, and of general concern (by 
which the States unitedly are affected, reserving to them- 
selves all matters of local and internal polity for the regu- 
lation of order and good government) we are attempting 
an impossibility, and very soon shall become (if it is not 
already the case) a many-headed monster—a heterogenious 
mass—that never will or can steer to the same point.”— 
Washington to Fielding Lewis. 


FRIDAY, JULY 14. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: “I have the honor to in- 
form Congress, that I have this moment received a letter 
from Major General Heath, dated Providence on the 11th, 
informing that the afternoon of the 10th the French fleet 
arrived off Newport, that the signals of recognizance had 
been made, and the fleet was standing into the harbor 
when the express came. away.”"— Washington to the President 
of Congress. 


SUNDAY, JULY 16. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: “I hasten to impart to 
you the happiness I feel at the welcome news of your ar- 
rival; and, as well in the name of the American army, as 
in my own, to present you with an assurance of our warm- 
est sentiments for allies, who have so generously come to 
our aid. As a citizen of the United States, and as a soldier 
in the cause of liberty, I thankfully acknowledge this new 
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mark of friendship from his Most Christian Majesty, and I 
feel a most grateful sensibility for the flattering confidence 
he has been pleased to honor me with on this occasion.” — 
Washington to the Count de Rochambeau. 


As soon as the Count de Rochambeau arrived at Newport, he wrote to 
General Washington, and enclosed a copy of his instructions from the 
King, and an account of his voyage. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: “By despatches received 
last evening from the Count de Rochambeau, I am in- 
formed, that the French fleet and Army, consisting of eight 
Ships of the Line, two Frigates, and two Bombs, and up- 
wards of five thousand men, have arrived at Newport.” — 
Washington to General Grreene. 


“July 20th. Orderly Book.—The Commander-in-chief has the pleasure 
to congratulate the army on the arrival of a large land and naval arma- 
ment at Rhode Island, sent by his Most Christian Majesty to codperate with 
the troops of these States against the common enemy, accompanied with 
every circumstance that can render it honorable and useful.”’ 


SUNDAY, JULY 23. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: “Sunday I attended a 
sermon preached by Mr. Blair, chaplain of the artillery. 
The troops were paraded in the open field, the sermon was 
well calculated to inculcate religious principles, and the 
moral virtues. His Excellency General Washington, Major 
Generals Greene and Knox, with a number of other officers 
were present.”— Thacher’s Military Journal. 


MONDAY, JULY 24. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: ‘The intelligence I have 
received from different quarters is of the same nature as 
that of yours, and speaks of an embarkation destined 
against our allies at Rhode Island.” — Washington to General 
Howe. 


THURSDAY, JULY 27. 
At Head-quarters, Preakness: “Mr. Clinton still con- 
tinues to threaten your countrymen with a combined attack. 
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You will judge, as well as I, of the probability of his being 
sincere; but I have put the troops here under marching 
orders, and I have ordered those at West Point to King’s 
Ferry. If Clinton moves in force to Rhode Island, we may 
possibly be able to take advantage of it.”— Washington to the 
Marquis de Lafayette. 


‘“« According to orders, our brigade marched from Prackanes [Preakness] 
on the 29th of July, and encamped at Paramus at night, fifteen miles. The 
men were exceedingly affected with the heat and fatigue. We marched on 
the succeeding day at two o’clock in the morning. . . . We arrived at the 
North river and crossed the ferry [King’s Ferry], August Ist, where we 
found the whole of our army collecting to a point.’”’-—Thacher’s Military 
Journal. 


MONDAY, JULY 31. 

At the “ Robinson House”: “I arrived here last night; 
having met your favours of the 25th and 26th at Paramus 
[July 29], where the army then lay. Immediately upon 
hearing that the transports, with the troops, which had been 
some days on board, had sailed eastward, I put the army 
in motion again; they will cross the ferry to-day, and will 
be joined by the troops from hence. I propose moving as 
rapidly as possible down towards Kingsbridge, which will 
either oblige the enemy to abandon their project against 
Rhode Island, or may afford us an opportunity of striking 
them to advantage in this quarter.””— Washington to General 
Heath. 


The ‘‘ Robinson House,” a little below West Point, on the opposite side of 
the river, was, at the beginning of the war, the country residence of Colonel 
Beverly Robinson, who married a daughter of Frederick Phillipse, the 
owner of an immense landed estate on the Hudson. Robinson was a Vir- 
ginian by birth, the son of John Robinson, President of the Council of Vir- 
ginia in 1734, and afterwards Speaker of the House of Burgesses.1 Though 


1 John Robinson was Speaker of the House of Burgesses at the time (Jan- 
uary, 1759) when, by a vote of the House, he was directed to return their 
thanks to Colonel Washington, on behalf of the colony, for the distinguished 
military services which he had rendered to his country. Mr. Robinson dis- 
charged the duty with great dignity, but in such terms of praise as to en- 
tirely confound the young hero, who was present as a member. He rose to 
express his acknowledgments, but could not give utterance to a single sylla- 
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opposed to the measures which led to the separation of the colonies from 
the mother-country, he took sides with the loyalists when independence 
was declared. The house is still standing, and possesses considerable his- 
torical interest as having been the head-quarters of Arnold at the time he 
commanded at West Point, and was maturing his plans to surrender that 
post to the British. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 

At Peekskill, New York: “We are thus far, my dear 
Marquis, on our way to New York. To-morrow the whole 
army was to have taken up its line of march, and would 
have moved with all the rapidity in our power to this ob- 
ject, had we not a few hours since received advice from the 
Sound, dated yesterday, that the fleet of transports [of the 
enemy] had put back, and were steering Westward.”— 
Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


‘‘ Within Peekskill village, opposite the West Chester County Bank, is 
the old Birdsall residence, a part of which is a grocery store. This build- 
ing was erected by Daniel Birdsall, one of the founders of the village. It 
was occupied by Washington when the headquarters of the army were 
there.’’—Lossing’s Field-Book, I. 737. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 

At Head-quarters, Peekskill: “You are to proceed to 
West Point, and take the command of that post and its de- 
pendencies, in which all are included from Fishkill to King’s 
Ferry.” — Washington to General Arnold. 


‘Tt is now ascertained, August 4th, that the formidable maneuvre of our 
army has effected the object intended. The enemy’s expedition to Rhode 
Island has returned to New York, in consequence probably of the alarm 
excited for the safety of that city. Orders are now received, for our army 
to recross the Hudson to the Jersey shore.’"—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 5. 

At Head-quarters, Peekskill: “In consequence of his 
[Clinton’s] return, the army is recrossing the River and will 
proceed to Dobbs’ Ferry, about ten miles from Kingsbridge, 
where we intend to establish a communication that will save 


ble. The Speaker, observing his embarrassment, relieved him with admira- 
ble tact. “Sit down, Mr. Washington,” said he; ‘‘ your modesty equals your 
valor, and that surpasses the power of any language that I possess.”’ 
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us considerable land transportation, in case New York is our 
eventual object.” — Washington to the Count de Rochambeau. 


‘‘ Our brigade crossed the ferry in the night of the 5th, and encamped in 
a field about five miles from the ferry. The crossing of the whole army, 
occupied three days and nights, during which a vast number of large boats 
and floats were continually in motion. On the 6th, marched to Greenbush, 
and on the 7th and 8th, the whole army arrived and encamped at Orange- 
town.’’—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 8. 

At Tappan, New York: “ We are now going, agreeably 
to my original design, to establish as soon as possible a com- 
munication for the present across the river at Dobbs’ Ferry, 
in order to aid our land transportation and facilitate our 
supplies of bread.””— Washington to General Heath. 


Tappan, or Orangetown, as it was more often called during the Revolu- 
tionary period, then in Orange (now Rockland) County, New York, was 
about two miles from the western landing at Dobbs’s Ferry, and close to the 
New Jersey line. While at Tappan, Washington made his head-quarters 
at the De Wint house, a low one-story brick and stone dwelling, which is 
still standing; here he remained until the 23d of August, when the army 
moved to Bergen County, New Jersey. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 11. 

At Head-quarters, Tappan: ‘“‘ We shall have occasion to 
throw up some small works at Dobbs’ Ferry, to secure the 
intended communication at that place; and, in order that 
we may be enabled to finish them in the most expeditious 
manner, you will be pleased to order sixty of Colonel Bald- 
win’s Artificers to come immediately down here.”— Wash- 
ington to General Arnold. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 24. 

At Teaneck, New Jersey: “You are appointed to the 
command of the Light Infantry, and four brigades from 
your own wing, to be employed upon a forage down to Ber- 
gen, and from thence up to the English neighborhood.”— 
Washington to General Greene. 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 28. 

At Head-quarters, Teaneck: “ The intelligence brought 
by the Alliance,’ of the second division [of French troops] 
being blocked up in Brest by thirty-two British ships of 
the line, has made a material change in the prospects of 
the campaign. This, and the extreme distress of our maga- 
zines, have determined me to dismiss all the militia in ser- 
vice, except such as were wanted for immediate purposes.” 
— Washington to the President of Congress. 


On the 23d of August, in order to cover the foraging party under General 
Greene, the army broke camp at Tappan and moved ten miles lower down, 
to Teaneck, a high ridge of land which rises out of the meadows a few miles 
back of the Palisades, Bergen County, New Jersey. On the 4th of Septem- 
ber, the forage being accomplished, the whole army marched about two miles 
to the westward, and went into camp at Kinderhamack, New Barbadoes 
Township, west of the Hackensack River. The army remained at this en- 
campment, called in general orders ‘‘ Steenrapie,’’ until the 20th, when it 
returned to Tappan. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 
At the “ Hopper House,” Bergen County, New Jersey: 


A council of war, in which it was decided that it was not 
advisable to make any attempt against New York till the 
second French division should arrive, or till there should be 
a naval superiority to co-operate with the movements on land. 


‘About four miles south of the Ramapo Pass, and three from Suffern’s 
Station [New York and Erie Railway], on the road to Morristown, is the 
‘Hopper House,’ where Washington made his head-quarters from the 2d 
[? 4th] until the 18th of September, 1780. . . . This is the house wherein 
those letters of Washington, beginning with ‘ Head-quarters, Bergen 
County,’ were written; it being in New Jersey, about two miles from the 
New York line. It was here that he received [September 5] the news of 
the defeat of Gates at the disastrous battle near Camden, on the 16th of 
August, 1780; and from hence he set out on his journey to Hartford, on 
Monday, the 18th of September, to meet the French officers in council.’’— 
Lossing’s Field-Book, I. 782. 


1 The frigate ‘‘ Alliance” arrived at Boston from L’Orient on the 16th of 
August. She had on board two thousand stands of arms, several cannon, 
and a quantity of powder for the American army. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

At Head-quarters, “ Hopper House”: “ If convenient to 
you, I have the honor to propose the 20th instant for our 
interview at Hartford, where I hope we shall be able to 
combine some plan of future operation, which events will 
enable us to execute. . . . The Marquis de la Fayette and 
the Commandant of Artillery and Engineers will accom- 
pany me.”— Washington to the Count de Rochambeau. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

At Hackensack, New Jersey: In attendance at the funeral 
of Brigadier-General Enoch Poor. ‘The corpse was fol- 
lowed by the officers of the New Hampshire brigade; the 
officers of the brigade of light infantry, which the deceased 
had lately commanded. Other officers fell in promiscuously, 
and were followed by his Excellency General Washington, 
and other general officers.” — Thacher’s Military Journal. 


General Poor died September 8, from a wound received in a duel with a 
French officer. His remains were interred in the burial-ground of the old 
Reformed Dutch Church, at Hackensack. In a letter to the President of 
Congress, dated September 15, Washington wrote, “It is with extreme 
regret, that I announce the death of Brigadier-General Poor on the 9th [?] 
instant, an officer of distinguished merit, who as a citizen and a soldier, 
had every claim to the esteem of his country.” 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

At Head-quarters, ‘“‘ Hopper House”: “ The 20th instant 
is appointed for an interview with Count de Rochambeau 
and the Chevalier de Ternay, in which we shall probably 
combine several plans, dependent for their execution on 
different contingencies. One of these will be the arrival of 
a detachment from your fleet.”— Washington to the Count de 
Guichen. 


The Chevalier de Ternay wrote also to the Count de Guichen, requesting 
him to send four ships of the line to the coast of the United States; but he 
had left the West Indies and sailed for France before the letters arrived. 
M. de Monteil, his successor, could not decipher them, and of course no 
reinforcements were forwarded from the fleet. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 

At Head-quarters, “Hopper House”: “The army was 
paraded to be reviewed by General Washington, accom- 
panied by a number of Indian chiefs. His Excellency, 
mounted on his noble bay charger, rode in front of the line 
of the army, and received the usual salute.”— Thacher’s 
Military Journal. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 

At Head-quarters, “‘ Hopper House”: “I shall be at 
Peekskill on Sunday evening, on my way to Hartford, to 
meet the French admiral and general. You will be pleased 
to send down a guard of a captain and fifty men at that 
time, and direct the quartermaster to endeavour to have a 
night’s forage for about forty horses.”— Washington to Gen- 
eral Arnold. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 

At Head-quarters, “ Hopper House”: ‘ To-morrow I set 
out for Hartford, to have an interview with the French 
General and Admiral. In my absence, the command of 


the army devolves upon you.”— Washington to General Greene. 


Washington did not in reality set out till Monday the 18th, having been 
delayed one or two days longer than he expected. On the 20th the army 
moved back to its old quarters at Tappan. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 

Leaves Head-quarters for Hartford: Crosses the Hudson 
at King’s Ferry, where he is met by General Arnold, who 
accompanies him to Peekskill, where they pass the night. 
In the morning, Washington resumed his journey, and 
Arnold returned to his quarters at the “‘ Robinson House.” 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 
At Hartford, Connecticut: In conference with the Count 
de Rochambeau and Admiral de Ternay. 


‘¢ Upon their appearance in Hartford [Washington and his suite], they 
were received with imposing ceremonies. The Governor’s Guards, and a 
company of artillery, were on duty upon the occasion. They saluted Wash- 
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ington, as he entered the town, with thirteen guns. Trumbull, and Colo- 
nel Jeremiah Wadsworth, and other distinguished personages of the State, 
met him as he advanced. They gave him a cordial weleome—and, through 
crowds that rent the air with cheers, and strained to catch a sight of the 
illustrious Commander-in-chief, the latter made his way, together with 
Knox and La Fayette, to the residence of their mutual friend, Colonel 
Wadsworth—there upon the site where the Historical Society of Connecti- 
cut now lifts its walls—and where, in a beautiful mansion, still standing, 
though upon another spot, himself and his principal officers were nobly en- 
tertained during their stay. The same ceremony was repeated soon after 
Washington came upon the French commander and suite. They were for- 
mally received at the City Landing, after crossing the ferry—and marching 
to the area in front of the Capitol, were there met by General Washington 
and his military companions. . . . The interview between the commanders 
was continued at the house of Colonel Wadsworth—whither the parties 
retired.’’—Stuart’s Life of Jonathan Trumbull, p. 4865. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 

At Hartford : “‘ Thursday night, the Conference was con- 
cluded. Friday saw the French officers start on their re- 
turn to Newport—the Governor’s Guards again in martial 
array—escorting the distinguished guests to the River bank, 
while thirteen guns renewedly rent the air.”—Life of 
Jonathan Trumbull, p. 488. 


“IT was at Hartford, forty leagues distant from here [Newport, Rhode 
Island], with M.de Rochambeau. We were only six, the Admiral, his Chief 
of Engineers [ Desandrouins], his son, the Vicomte de Rochambeau, and two 
aids-de-camp, of whom I was one. He had an interview there with Gen- 
eral Washington. M. de Rochambeau sent me in advance to announce his 
arrival, and I had time to see this man, illustrious, if not unique in our 
century. His handsome and majestic, while at the same time mild and 
open countenance perfectly reflects his moral qualities ; he looks the hero; 
he is very cold; speaks little, but is courteous and frank. A shade of sad- 
ness overshadows his countenance, which is not unbecoming, and gives him 
an interesting air. His suite was more numerous than ours. The Marquis 
de Lafayette, General Knox, Chief of Artillery, M. de Gouvion, a French- 
man, Chief of Engineers, and six aids-de-camp [among whom were 
McHenry and Hamilton], accompanied him. He had besides an escort of 
22 dragoons.’’—Count de Fersen, Magazine of American History, III. 305. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 

Leaves Hartford: ‘‘ General Washington and suite shook 
hands with the hospitable Wadsworth, the worthy Governor 
Trumbull, and numerous other friends—and, amid volleys 
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of huzzas, started for the Head Quarters of the Army.”— 
Life of Jonathan Trumbull, p. 488. 


In consequence of an insufficiency of naval force, and the arrival at 
New York of Admiral Rodney, from the West Indies, with a fleet, the 
Hartford conference resulted in no fixed plan of operations. The interview, 
however, was important and serviceable in establishing amicable relations 
between the two commanders. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 

At the “ Robinson House”: “General Arnold is gone to 
the Enemy. I have just now received a line from him, en- 
closing one to Mrs. Arnold, dated on board the Vulture. 
From this circumstance, and Colo. Lamb’s being detached 
on some business, the command of the Garrison, for the 
present, devolves on you.”— Washington to Colonel Wade, at 
West Point. 


Washington reached Fishkill on his return from Hartford on the after- 
noon of the 24th, soon after leaving which he met M. de Luzerne, the French 
minister, with his suite, on his way to visit the Count de Rochambeau at 
Newport, who induced him to turn back and pass the night at Fishkill. 
He left early the next day, and, after examining the redoubts on the river, 
arrived at the ‘‘ Robinson House,”’ Arnold’s head-quarters, about noon, one 
hour after the traitor’s escape. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 

At the “ Robinson House” : “I arrived here yesterday, 
on my return from an interview with the French general 
and admiral, and have been witness to a scene of treason, 
as shocking as it was unexpected. General Arnold, from 
every circumstance, had entered into a plot for sacrificing 
West Point. He had an interview with Major André, the 
British adjutant-general, last week at Joshua H. Smith’s, 
where the plan was concerted. By an extraordinary concur- 
rence of incidents André was taken while on his return, 
with several papers in Arnold’s hand-writing, that proved 
the treason. The latter unluckily got notice of it before I 
did, went immediately down the river, got on board the 
Vulture, which brought up André, and proceeded to New 
York.” — Washington to Governor Clinton. 
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Major André and Joshua Hett Smith were brought to the ‘“‘ Robinson 
House” on the morning of the 26th, the former from Colonel Sheldon’s 
quarters in Lower Salem, and the latter from Fishkill. They were sent 
over to West Point the evening of the same day, and on the morning of the 
28th were conveyed in separate barges down the river to Stony Point, and 
from thence conducted, under a strong escort, to Tappan, where the main 
body of the army was encamped. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 

At the “ Robinson House”: “TI have concluded to send 
Major André of the British army, and Mr. Joshua H. Smith, 
who has had a great hand in carrying on the business 
between him and Arnold to Camp [at Tappan] to-morrow. 
.. . Lintend to return to-morrow morning.” — Washington 
to General Greene. 


Joshua Hett Smith, at whose house, near Stony Point, Arnold and André 
held their interview (September 22), was tried by a military court and ac- 
quitted. He was soon afterwards arrested by the civil authorities and com- 
mitted to the jail at Goshen, Orange County, whence he escaped and made 
his way through the country, in the disguise of a woman, to New York. 
Smith went to England with the British army at the close of the war, and 
in 1808 published a book in London entitled ‘‘ An Authentic Narrative of 
the Causes which led to the Death of Major André,” a work of very little 
reliable authority. He died at New York in 1818. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 


At Head-quarters, Tappan: Summons a board of general 
officers to examine into the case of Major André, adjutant- 
general of the British army. 


The board, which was composed of fourteen general officers, General 
Greene presiding, met on the following day (September 29), and, after ma- 
turely considering the facts, reported, ‘‘ That Major André, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the British Army, ought to be consider’d as a Spy from the Enemy, 
and that, agreeably to the Law and usage of Nations, it is their opinion he 
ought to suffer death.” 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 1. 
At Head-quarters, Tappan: Orderly Book.—“ Major An- 
dré is to be executed to-morrow at 12 o’clock precisely. A 


Battalion of 80 Files from each wing to attend the Execu- 
tion.” 
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‘‘ October 2d.—Major André is no more among the living. I have just 
witnessed his exit. It was a tragical scene of the deepest interest. During 
his confinement and trial, he exhibited those proud and elevated sensibilities 
which designate greatness and dignity of mind. Nota murmur or a sigh 
ever escaped him, and the civilities and attentions bestowed on him were 
politely acknowledged. . . . The fatal hour having arrived, a large detach- 
ment of troops was paraded, and an immense concourse of people assem- 
bled ; almost all our general and field officers, excepting his Excellency and 
his staff, were present on horseback; melancholy and gloom pervaded all 
ranks, and the scene was affectingly awful.’’—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5. 

At Head-quarters, Tappan: “ We are now drawing an 
inactive campaign to a close; the beginning of which ap- 
peared pregnant with events of a favorable complexn. I 
hoped, but I hoped in vain, that a prospect was displaying, 
which wd. enable me to fix a period to my military pursuits, 
and restore me to domestic life. . . . We have been half of 
our time without provision, and are likely to continue so. 
We have no magazines, nor money to form them; and ina 
little time we shall have no men, if we had money to pay 
them. We have lived upon expedients till we can live no 


longer. In a word, the history of the war is a history of 
false hopes and temporary devices, instead of system and 
economy.”— Washington to General John Cadwalader. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6. 

At Head-quarters, Tappan: Orderly Book.—“ The General 
will beat at 7 o’clock to morrow morning, the assemble at 4 
past eight, and the march will commence at 9 precisely.” 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7. 

At Paramus, New Jersey: “The main body of the army, 
the forage about Orange town and the lower Country being 
exhausted, moved this morning, and is now arrived here. 
We have had a cold, wet and tedious march, on account of 
the feeble state of our Cattle, and have not a drop of rum 
to give the troops. My intention is to proceed with them 
to the country in the neighborhood of Passaic Falls.”— 
Washington to the President of Congress. 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8. 

At Preakness, New Jersey: “‘ The French Fleet has been 
blocked up in the harbor of Newport almost ever since its 
arrival there, by a superior British squadron ; which superi- 
ority has been lately increased by the arrival of Admiral 
Rodney from the West Indies with ten ships. Count de Gui- 
chen touched nowhere upon this coast, though, by a variety 
of accounts, he was up as high as the latitude of twenty-six 
degrees, and perhaps higher.” — Washington to General Gates. 


On arriving at Preakness the commander-in-chief re-established himself 
at his old head-quarters, the ‘‘ Dey House,’’ where he remained until No- 
vember 27. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: ‘The want of provisions 
is a clog to our operations in every quarter. We have 
several times, in the course of this campaign, been without 
either Bread or Meat and have never had more than four or 
five days beforehand. . . . The state of Virginia are de- 
sirous of an expedition to Detroit, and would make great 
exertions to carry it into execution. But while the enemy 
are so formidable to the southward, and are making such 
strides in that quarter, I fear it will require a greater force 
of men and supplies to check them than we, since the defeat 
near Camden, shall be able shortly to draw together.”— 
Washington to Colonel Brodhead, Commanding at Fort Pitt, 
MS. Letter. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: “I am now to request that 
you will proceed to West-Point, and take upon you the com- 
mand of that post and its dependencies.”— Washington to 
General Heath. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: “The plan proposed for 
taking A[rnol]d the outlines of which are communicated in 
your letter wh’ch was this moment put into my hands with- 
out a date—has every mark of a good one—I therefore agree 
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to the promised rewards, and have such entire confidence in 
your management of the business as to give it my fullest 
approbation; and leave the whole to the guidance of your 
own judgment, with this expressed stipulation & pointed 
injunction, that he A[rnol]d is brought to me alive. No 
circumstances whatever shall obtain my consent to his being 
put to death—the idea which would accompany such an 
event would be that ruffians had been hired to assassinate 
him,—my aim is to make a public example of him—and this 
should be strongly impressed upon those who are employed 
to bring him off.”— Washington to Major Henry Lee. 


Soon after arriving at head-quarters, at Tappan, the commander-in-chief 
sent for Major Henry Lee, and informed him that he was extremely desirous 
of securing the person of General Arnold, then in New York City, and that 
he relied upon him to furnish a trustworthy agent for the purpose. Major Lee, 
after considerable persuasion, induced John Champe, a sergeant-major in his 
legion, to undertake the service by making a pretended desertion to the enemy 
from the camp at Tappan. The desertion took place at night, and so well 
was it managed that Champe, although hotly pursued by a party of his fellow- 
dragoons, succeeded in getting into New York, and, after being examined by 
Sir Henry Clinton, was sent to Arnold, who made him sergeant-major in a 
legion he was raising for an expedition southward. Having settled upon a 
plan, Champe found means to inform Major Lee, who communicated the 
details to Washington, and the letter above quoted, containing his positive 
injunction that the traitor must be taken alive, was written for final instruc- 
tions. The capture was arranged for the night of November 5, but on that 
day, unfortunately, Arnold moved his quarters, and the legion to which 
Champe belonged was sent shortly afterwards to Virginia. He finally suc- 
ceeded in escaping and joined ‘‘ Lee’s Legion ;’? but Washington, knowing 
that he would immediately be hanged if caught by the enemy, discharged 
him from the service, after munificently rewarding him. Sergeant Champe 
was born in Loudon County, Virginia, in 1752, and died in Kentucky about 
the year 1798. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 22. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: “Congress having been 
pleased, by their resolution of the 5th instant, to authorize 
me to appoint an officer to the command of the Southern 
army, in the room of Major-General Gates, till an inquiry 
can be had into his conduct as therein directed, I have 
thought proper to choose you for this purpose. You will, 
therefore, proceed without delay to the Southern army, 
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now in North Carolina, and take the command accordingly. 
. . . Lhave put Major Lee’s corps under marching orders, 
and, so soon as he is ready, shall detach him to join you.”— 
Washington to General G'reene. 


General Gates, who had been appointed by Congress, on the 13th of June, 
to the command of the Southern army, independent of the commander-in- 
chief, was totally defeated by Lord Cornwallis at Camden, South Carolina, 
August 16, 1780. ‘This battle terminated the military career of General 
Gates, whose singular fortune it was to conduct the most prosperous and the 
most disastrous of the military enterprises of the war.’”’ He was removed 
from command and suspended from service until inquiry should be had as 
to his conduct. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 65. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: “ Our affairs at the south- 
ward put on a more pleasing aspect since the defeat of 
Colonel Ferguson. Lord Cornwallis was retreating pre- 
cipitately from Charlotte, and giving up a fine district of 
country, which he had in possession.” — Washington to Gov- 
ernor Clinton. 


The battle of King’s Mountain, near the line between North and South 
Carolina, in which a body of British regulars and Tories, under Major 
Patrick Ferguson, was defeated and obliged to surrender, was fought Octo- 
ber 7. Major Ferguson and one hundred and fifty of his men were killed, 
and about the same number were wounded The attacking party, composed 
of hardy mountaineers from Virginia and North Carolina, under Colonels 
Campbell, McDowell, Cleaveland, Shelby, and Sevier, having accomplished 
the object for which they assembled, returned to their homes. Their loss 
was twenty men, and a number wounded. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 
At Head-quarters, Preakness: Is visited by the Marquis 
de Chastellux, major-general in the French army. 


“ After riding two miles along the right flank of the army, and after pass- 
ing thick woods on the right, I found myself in a small plain, where I saw 
a handsome farm; a small camp which seemed to cover it, a large tent ex- 
tended in the court, and several waggons round it, convinced me that this 
was his Excellency’s quarter; for it is thus Mr. Washington is called in the 
army, and throughout America. M. dela Fayette was in conversation with 
a tall man, five foot nine inches high (about five foot ten inches and a half 
English), of a noble and mild countenance. It was the General himself. I 
was soon off horseback, and near him. The compliments were short; the 
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sentiments with which I was animated, and the good wishes he testified for 
me were not equivocal. He conducted me to his house, where I found the 
company still at table, although the dinner had been long over. He presented 
me to the Generals Knox, Waine, Howe, &c. and to his family, then com- 
posed of Colonels Hamilton and Tilgman, his Secretaries and his Aides de 
Camp, and of Major Gibbs, commander of his guards; for in England and 
America, the Aides de Camp, Adjutants and other officers attached to the 
General, form what is called his family. A fresh dinner was prepared for 
me, and mine; and the present was prolonged to keep me company.’’—De 
Chastellux, Travels in North America, I, 112. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 
At Head-quarters, Preakness: Reviews the army at the 
different camps, accompanied by the Marquis de Chastellux. 


‘¢ At our return we found a good dinner ready, and about twenty guests, 
among whom were Generals Howe and Sinclair. . . . The conversation was 
calm and agreeable; his Excellency was pleased to enter with me into the 
particulars of some of the principal operations of the war, but always with 
a modesty and conciseness, which proved that it was from pure complaisance 
he mentioned it. . . . The weather was so bad on the 25th, that it was im- 
possible for me to stir, even to wait on the Generals, to whom M. de la Fay- 
ette was to conduct me. I easily consoled myself for this, finding it a great 
luxury to pass a whole day with General Washington, as if he were at his 
house in the country, and had nothing todo. The Generals Glover, Hunt- 
ingdon, and some others, dined with us, and the Colonels Stewart and But- 
ler, two officers distinguished in the army. The intelligence received this 
day occasioned the proposed attack on Staten Island to be laid aside. . . . 
It was determined therefore that the army should march the next day to 
winter quarters, and that I should continue my route to Philadelphia.”»— 
De Chastellux, I. 124. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: Orderly Book.— The army 
will march to-morrow morning. The Generale will beat at 
nine. The Assemblee at half past nine, and the march will 
commence precisely at ten.” 


The Marquis de Chastellux left camp early in the morning of the 27th. 
It was this visit to Washington that brought out his admirable pen-portrait 
of the commander-in-chief, so frequently quoted: ‘‘It is not my intention 
to exaggerate. I wish only to express the impression General Washington 
has left on my mind; the idea of a perfect whole, that cannot be the produce 
of enthusiasm, which rather would reject it, since the effect of proportion is 
to diminish the idea of greatness. Brave without temerity, laborious with- 
out ambition, generous without prodigality, noble without pride, virtuous 
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without severity; he seems always to have confined himself within those 
limits, where the virtues, by cloathing themselves in more lively, but more 
changeable and doubtful colours, may be mistaken for faults. This is the 
seventh year that he has commanded the army, and that he has obeyed Con- 
gress; more need not be said, especially in America, where they know how to 
appreciate all the merit contained in this simple fact. Let it be repeated that 
Conde was intrepid, Turenne prudent, Eugene adroit, Catinat disinterested. 
It is not thus that Washington will be characterized. It will be said of him, 
AT THE END OF A LONG CIVIL WAR, HE HAD NOTHING WITH WHICH HE 
COULD REPROACH HIMSELF. . . . In speaking of this perfect whole of which 
General Washington furnishes the idea, I have not excluded exterior form. 
His stature is noble and lofty, he is well made, and exactly proportioned ; 
his physiognomy mild and agreeable, but such as to render it impossible to 
speak particularly of any of his features, so that in quitting him, you have 
only the recollection of a fine face.”’"—Travels in North America, I. 187. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 

At Head-quarters, Preakness: “ You will march with 
the division under your command to the ground in the 
neighborhood of Morristown, which Colonel Craig has 
pitched upon for the winter cantonment of the line, and on 
which he has been preparing huts.”— Washington to General 
Wayne. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 

At Morristown, New Jersey: “TI arrived at this place to- 
day, having yesterday broken up the camp near Passaic 
Falls, and detached the troops to their different places of 
cantonment. I shall repair to New Windsor, where I pur- 
pose to establish my winter-quarters, after having made 
some necessary regulations here and visited the hospitals.” 
— Washington to the President of Congress. 


“Nov. 1780.—To the Expenditures on a journey (after the army left 
the field for Winter Quarters) to Morristown Fleming Town—Halkets 
Town—New Germ® Town—Sussex Ct House &c. to the Cantonment at 
New Windsor—476 Doll™ & £102.14.’"— Washington’s Accounts. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6. 

At New Windsor, New York: “December 6th.—At 
evening his Excellency Gen. Washington, arrived at New 
Windsor, where he took winter-quarters.”—Heath’s Memoirs. 
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Washington remained at New Windsor until June 25, 1781, occupying 
his old quarters, the ‘‘ William Ellison House.’’ This is the house referred 
to by Lossing (Field-Book, I. 681) as a “‘ plain Dutch house, long since de- 
cayed and demolished. In that humble tenement Lady Washington enter- 
tained the most distinguished officers and their ladies, as well as the more 
obscure who sought her friendship.” 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “The army is can- 
toned in the following manner. The Pennsylvania line near 
Morristown; the Jersey brigade at the entrance of the 
Clove, to cover the communication; the New York brigade 
in the vicinity of Albany, furnishing the garrison of Fort 
Schuyler; and the New England lines at West Point and 
its dependencies; the regiments much weakened by dis- 
charging the levies.””—- Washington to Baron Steuben. 


‘‘ December 10.—A little before noon, Gen. Washington visited West 
Point.’’—Heath’s Memoirs. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13. 
At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “It gives me much 


pleasure to hear, that my letters of introduction were ser- 
viceable to you. I am persuaded there is not wanting a 
disposition in Congress, or the individual States at the 
southward, to afford you every support, which the unhappy 
state of our finances will admit.”— Washington to General 
Greene. 


‘Public credit is so totally lost, that private people will not give their 
aid, though they see themselves involved in one common ruin. It is my 
opinion that General Washington’s influence will do more than all the as- 
semblies upon the continent. I always thought him exceeding popular; 
but in many places he is little less than adored, and universally admired. 
His influence in this country might possibly effect something great. How- 
ever, I found myself exceedingly well received, but more from being the 
friend of the General, than from my own merit.’’—Greene to Hamilton, 
January 10, 1781. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 19. 


At Head-quarters, New Windsor: Entertains the Mar- 
quis de Chastellux, on his way to Stillwater and Saratoga. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “ Disappointed of the 
second division of French troops, but more especially in 
the expected naval superiority, which was the pivot upon 
which every thing turned, we have been compelled to spend 
an inactive campaign, after a flattering prospect at the open- 
ing of it, and vigorous struggles to make it a decisive one 
on our part.”— Washington to Benjamin Franklin, at Paris. 


The second division of French troops destined for America, which had 
been blockaded in the harbor of Brest, never arrived, although provision 
had partly been made for quartering them at New London, Norwich, 
Lebanon, Windham, and other Connecticut towns. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “ You will take com- 
mand of such of the detachments of water guards, now on 
the river, as you may think necessary, and with them at- 
tempt to surprise and bring off General Knyphausen from 
Morris’s House on York Island, or Sir Henry Clinton from 
Kennedy’s House in the city, if, from the tide, weather, and 


other circumstances, you shall judge the enterprise practica- 
ble.”— Washington to Colonel Humphreys. 


“On the 25th inst. Major Humphries, Aide-de-camp to the Commander 
in Chief, went [from the post at Dobbs’s Ferry] towards New York on an 
enterprize; he was attended by Capt. Welles, of the Connecticut line, 
Lieut. Hart, Ensign M’Calpin, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. M’Guyer, and twenty- 
four non-commissioned officers and privates, in one barge and two whale- 
boats. The wind was very fresh at north-west in the night, and the boats 
were forced past the City, and one of them almost down to Sandy-Hook— 
one of the boats put in at Staten Island: at length the three went round to 
Brunswick, from whence the Major and all the others, returned to the army 
on the Ist of January.’’—Heath’s Memoirs. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

At West Point: “Gen. Washington visited the Point, 
and, with a number of other officers, dined with our Gen- 
eral.” —Heath’s Memoirs. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA IN ITS RE- 
LATIONS TO THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA} 


BY HON. SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. 


The settlement of Pennsylvania being due to the unrest 
of the members of a religious sect whose advanced thought 
brought them into conflict with existing conditions in Eng- 
land, and the moral and mental breadth of its founder 
having led him to offer it as a home, not only for those of 
his own way of thinking, but for all in that island and upon 
the Continent who had in vain wrestled against intolerance, 
it was but natural that his province should attract more men 
of learning than other colonies whose promoters were simply 
seeking for profit, or were bent upon the enforcement of 
illiberal policies. Therefore it came about that among the 
early colonists of Pennsylvania were an unusual number of 
men of scholarly attainments, some of whom had been 
doughty champions upon one side or the other in the po- 
lemical warfare then being everywhere waged, a struggle 
necessary for, and preparatory to, the establishment of the 
principle that humanity is capable of governing itself. 
Penn, the founder of a successful State and a practical 
legislator whose work has stood the test of time, as well 
as the most conspicuous figure among the colonizers of 
America, was a student of Oxford University and a profuse 
writer of books of verse, travel, doctrine, and controversy, 
which made a strong impress upon the thought of his time. 
James Logan devoted the leisure left to him after attending 
to the interests of the proprietor to the translation from the 
Latin of the Cato Major and the Moral Distichs, and he 


1In the preparation of this paper I have used freely Dr. Stillé’s 
“Memoir of William Smith” and Wickersham’s “ History of Education 
in Pennsylvania,” and I am indebted to Mr. F. D. Stone for calling my 
attention to the interesting fact that the Constitution of 1776 provided 
expressly for university education. 
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collected a library of rare books which was then unrivalled 
upon this side of the Atlantic, and even now would be con- 
sidered extraordinary. David Lloyd, a lawyer, ready and 
pertinacious in the discussion of all questions affecting the 
polity of the province, was equally skilful in the drafting 
of acts of Assembly and the compilation of the laws. 
George Keith, trained in the schools of Edinburgh, was 
the author of numerous treatises upon theology, and, to- 
gether with Penn and Robert Barclay, of Ury, defended 
the Quaker doctrines against the assaults of the learned 
divines of the European churches. Francis Daniel Pas- 
torius, lawyer, linguist, and philosopher, proud of his pedi- 
gree, and fresh from the public discussion of abstruse ques- 
tions of ethics and government upon the university platforms 
of the Continent, signalized his arrival at Germantown by the 
preparation and publication, in 1690, of his “ Four Trea- 
tises,” and left for future generations a bibliography in 
manuscript of the volumes in his library. Ludwig, Count 
Zinzendorf, of noble lineage and influential surroundings, 
came with the Moravians, whose leader he was, to the hills 
of the Lehigh, but was not prevented by the practical 
duties of looking after the welfare of his flock from writing 
numerous collections of hymns, sermons, and addresses. 
Christopher Taylor, familiar with the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, of which he had prepared and published 
a text-book, had long been the head of a school at Edmon- 
ton in Essex. Not only were there many such individual 
instances of more than ordinary learning, but the sects from 
which the early population of Pennsylvania was mainly 
drawn, though they regarded the amusements and adorn- 
ments of life as frivolities by means of which Satan was 
enabled to lead souls astray, were, nevertheless, people of 
great intellectual activity, finding prolific expression abroad 
in a flood of publications, and it was not surprising that 
soon the printing-houses of the Bradfords, Keimer, Sower, 
Ephrata, Franklin, and Bell, the most productive in the 
colonies, sprang up here to supply their mental needs. A 
community with such examples before them, and permeated 
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with such influences, could not long remain without an in- 
stitution giving the opportunities for the higher education 
of youth. The frame of government announced by Penn 
as early as April 25, 1682, provided that the “ Governor 
and Provincial council shall erect and order all publick 
schools and encourage and reward the authors of useful 
sciences and laudable inventions,” and directed the council 
to form a “committee of manners, education, and arts, 
that all wicked and scandalous living may be prevented, and 
that youth may be successively trained up in virtue and 
useful knowledge and arts.” At the meeting of the coun- 
cil on the 17th of Eleventh Month, 1683, a “ school of arts 
and sciences” was proposed, and in 1689 the William Penn 
Charter School, still in existence and doing most valuable 
work, was formally opened. Following the suggestion of 
the petition of Anthony Morris, Samuel Carpenter, Edward 
Shippen, David Lloyd, and others, the Assembly, in its 
charter granted in 1711, provided for the instruction of 
“poor children” in “ reading, work, languages, arts, and 
sciences.” This school, in its successful operation, was the 
forerunner of the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
later institution had, like its predecessor, its origin in that 
spirit of broad philanthropy, regardful of the welfare of the 
lowly, which has ever been characteristic of Philadelphia, 
and has resulted in the establishment of so many of her 
public institutions. 

In 1740 a number of citizens of different religious de- 
nominations united in raising subscriptions for the purpose 
of erecting a large building to be used as a charity school 
for the instruction of poor children gratis in useful litera- 
ture and the Christian religion, and also as a place of public 
worship. In addition to the establishment of the school, 
they had in view the special object of providing a conven- 
ient house in which George Whitefield could preach when- 
ever he came to Philadelphia. The lot was purchased on 
the 15th of September of that year and the building was 
erected. Subsequently the design was enlarged to include 
the idea of an academy, and on the Ist of February, 1749, 
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the lot and buildings were conveyed to James Logan and 
twenty-three other trustees, upon the trust that they should 
keep a house or place of worship for the use of such preacher 
as they should judge qualified, and particularly for the use of 
Whitefield, and a free school for the instructing, teaching, 
and education of poor children, and should have power to 
found an “academy, college, or other seminary of learning 
for instructing youth in the languages, arts, and sciences.” 
The same year Benjamin Franklin, ever quick to catch in- 
spiration from the events occurring around him, published 
his “ Proposals relating to the Education of Youth in Penn- 
sylvania.” He alleges in his autobiography that the foun- 
dation of the academy was due to the publication of this 
paper and his own subsequent personal efforts. He says, 
“ This I distributed among the principal inhabitants gratis ; 
and as soon as I could suppose their minds prepared by the 
perusal of it I set on foot asubscription for opening and sup- 
porting an academy—avoiding as much as I could, according 
to my usual rule, the presenting myself to the publick as 
the author of any scheme for their benefit.” The question 
may be raised whether this account, written many years 
later, is quite accurate. Dr. Caspar Wistar, a contemporary, 
and himself long identified with the work and fame of the 
University, says, in his “ Eulogium on William Shippen,” 
p. 21, while speaking of the services of Phineas Bond, “ In 
conjunction with the much respected Thomas Hopkinson, 
he originated the scheme of the college now the University 
of Pennsylvania.” The trustees, among whom Thomas 
Hopkinson, Tench Francis, and Richard Peters, with 
Franklin, appear to have been particularly active and effi- 
cient, secured among themselves and their friends an en- 
dowment for the academy amounting to eight hundred 
pounds a year for five years, and the city gave an additional 
sum of one hundred pounds a year for five years, and two 
hundred pounds in cash. 

The institution thus established was incorporated by 
Thomas and Richard Penn, proprietors and governors of 
the province, on the 13th of July, 1753, under the name of 
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“The Trustees of the Academy and Charitable School in 
the Province of Pennsylvania.” The charter sets out, that 
it having been represented by the trustees named that for 
establishing an academy “as well to instruct youth for 
reward as poor children whose indigent and helpless circum- 
stances demand the charity of the opulent,” several benev- 
olent persons have paid subscriptions expended in the pur- 
chase of lands and a building commodious for maintaining 
an academy “as well for the instruction of poor children as 
others whose circumstances have enabled them to pay for 
their learning,” and that favoring such useful and charitable 
designs, the trustees are given power to purchase lands, to 
receive any sum of money or goods “therewith to erect, 
set up, maintain, and support an academy or any other 
kind of seminary of learning in any place within the said 
province of Pennsylvania where they shall judge the same 
to be most necessary and convenient for the instruction, 
improvement, and education of youth in any kind of liter- 
ature, erudition, arts, and sciences which they shall think 
proper to be taught;” to sue and be sued, and to have a 
seal, and to make ordinances and statutes for their govern- 
ment. A confirmatory charter was granted by the same 
proprietaries, dated June 16, 1755, which changed the 
name to that of “ The Trustees of the College, Academy, 
and Charitable School of the Province of Pennsylvania,” 
and limited the power to hold lands to an amount not ex- 
ceeding five thousand pounds sterling in yearly value; and 
gave power to confer degrees and to appoint a provost, vice- 
provost, and professors. It is thus seen that the plan of the 
charitable school which originated in 1740 is not only main- 
tained in the deed of 1749 and in both of the charters, but 
is made an essential and conspicuous feature of the design. 
It is of importance to call particular attention to this fact, 
because in all printed accounts of the University heretofore 
its origin has been assigned to the efforts of 1749, though 
the movement really began with the subscription purchase 
of land and erection of a building for a charitable school 
nine years before, and the institution is entitled to claim 
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1740 as the date of its birth, and philanthropy as its primary 
object.’ 

By the confirmatory charter of 1755, the Rev. William 
Smith, M.A., was, at the request of the trustees, appointed 
the first provost. He was a native of Aberdeen in Scotland, 
and was graduated from the University there, became a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and coming first to 
New York and subsequently to Philadelphia, where an ar- 
ticle written by him upon “ The College of Mirania” had 
made a favorable impression, he was selected to take charge 
of the college and academy in 1754. To his intelligence, 
energy, and activity in its behalf its immediate and great 
success was mainly due. He submitted a plan of education, 
adopted and carried into effect in 1756, more comprehensive, 
as Dr. Stillé tells us, than any other then in existence in 
the American colonies.? When in England, in 1759, he se- 
cured from Thomas Penn a deed conveying for the benefit 
of the college one-fourth of the Manor of Perkasie, in 
Bucks County, consisting of about two thousand five hun- 
dred acres of land, and finding it in debt, he went again 
abroad, in 1762, and in two years, by indomitable exertion, 
secured, notwithstanding the opposition of Dr. Franklin, 
who “ took uncommon pains to misrepresent our academy,” 
the very large sum of £6921 7s.6d. Of this amount, Thomas 
Penn, the chief patron of the college, whose gifts for the 
purpose during his life equalled £4500, contributed £500, 
the king £200, and there were over eleven thousand other 
contributors. In those days the pursuits of men were not 
so much differentiated as they have since become, and, as 
might have been expected from one with the acquirements 
and mental activities of Dr. Smith, his voice was heard and 
his hand was felt in all of the affairs of the province. As 


1“ There is also an Academy, or College, originally built for a Taber- 
nacle by Mr. Whitefield.” —Burnaby, p. 60. 

? Rev. Andrew Burnaby, D.D., says, in his “‘ Travels through North 
America in 1760,” “This last institution is erected upon an admirable 
plan, and is by far the best school of learning throughout America.” — Third 
edition, p. 66. 
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a clergyman, he preached fast-day sermons; as an orator, 
he delivered addresses upon public occasions; he made in- 
vestigations in astronomy and other sciences, edited a mag- 
azine, and, moreover, he was a speculator in lands, and an 
active politician. He was regarded as the exponent of the 
views of the college and the custodian of its interests, and 
while it was benefited by his exertions, it also suffered 
through the antagonisms he aroused. A churchman and a 
friend of the proprietors, he cordially disliked and opposed 
the Quakers, who elected the Assembly and controlled 
public affairs, and the German Mennonites, Dunkers, and 
Moravians, through whose support they were able to do it. 
In 1755 he published a political pamphlet in which he de- 
nounced the Quakers for being influenced by interest rather 
than conscience, and accused the Germans of sympathizing 
with the French in their aggressions. He married the 
daughter of William Moore, president judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Chester County, an aristocratic and 
influential personage, living on his estate at Moore Hall, on 
the Pickering Creek, twenty-five miles from the city. 

On the 23d of November, 1755, Moore, who, besides hold- 
ing his peaceful judicial office, was a colonel in the militia, 
wrote a letter to the Assembly, saying that he was coming 
down to Philadelphia with two thousand men to compel 
them to pass a law providing means for military protection. 
His letter marked the beginning of a struggle that shook the 
whole province and was fraught with baleful consequences 
to both Smith and the college. During the succeeding two 
years numerous petitions were presented to the Assembly, 
charging Moore with tyranny, injustice, and even extor- 
tion, in the conduct of his office, and asking that he might 
be removed. The Assembly, after a hearing, many times 
adjourned in order to give him an opportunity to be 
heard, but which he declined to attend upon the ground 
that they had no authority to make the investigation, deter- 
mined that he was guilty of the wrongs charged. Soon 
afterwards, October, 19, 1757, he wrote and published a 
paper wherein he fiercely reviewed their action, calling it 
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“virulent and scandalous,” and a “continued string of the 
severest calumny and most venomous epithets, conceived in 
all the terms of malice and party rage.” Immediately after 
the meeting of the new Assembly, composed for the most 
part of the same members as the preceding, they sent the 
sergeant-at-arms with a warrant for the arrest of Moore 
and of Dr. Smith, who was supposed to have aided in the 
preparation of the paper. Upon being brought before 
the Assembly, they refused to make a defence, though 
Moore admitted he had written the paper, and declined to 
retract any of its statements, and it was ordered that he be 
confined until he should recant, and the address be burned 
by the hangman. They were given into the custody of the 
sherift and were kept in jail in Philadelphia for about three 
months, “ herding with common thieves and felons,” but 
after the adjournment of the Assembly were released upon 
a writ of habeas corpus. Smith went to England to prose- 
cute an appeal to the crown, and on February 13, 1760, 
“His Majesty’s high displeasure” was announced to the 
Assembly at their unwarrantable behavior in assuming 
power that did not belong to them, and invading the royal 
prerogative and the liberties of the people. It was a per- 
sonal triumph for Dr. Smith, but ere long came the Revolu- 
tionary War, when his opponents grasped the reins of power, 
and neither the royal government nor the king himself 
could render him any aid. 

Early in 1779 the Assembly appointed a committee “To 
inquire into the present state of the college and academy,” 
and in July, General Joseph Reed, President of the State, 
suggested to the trustees that since some of them were 
under legal disqualifications, it would be wise not to hold a 
public commencement. When the new Assembly met, in 
September, the president in his message said, with reference 
to the college, that it “ appears by its charter to have allied 
itself . . . closely to the government of Britain by making 
the allegiance of its governors to that State a prerequisite to 
any official act,” and that he could not think “the good 
people of this State can or ought to rest satisfied or the 
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protection of the government be extended to an institution 
framed with such attachments to the British government, 
and conducted with a general inattention to the authority 
of the State.” A committee appointed to consider the sub- 
ject reported, recommending a bill which should “secure 
to every denomination of Christians equal privileges, and 
establish said college on a liberal foundation, in which the 
interests of American liberty and independence will be 
advanced and promoted, and obedience and respect to 
the constitution of the State preserved.” An act of As- 
sembly was thereupon passed, November 27,1779. It set 
out that the trustees had narrowed the foundations of the 
institution, and it declared the charters of 1753 and 1755 
void. It provided that the estate, real and personal, should 
be vested in a board of trustees, consisting of the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil of the Commonwealth, the speaker of the Assembly, 
the chief-justice of the Supreme Court, the judge of Ad- 
miralty, and the attorney-general, the senior ministers of 
the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Lutheran, German Cal- 
vinist, and Roman churches in the city, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, William Shippen, Frederick A. Muhlenberg, James 
Searle, William A. Atlee, John Evans, Timothy Matlack, 
David Rittenhouse, Jonathan Bayard Smith, Samuel Mor- 
ris, George Bryan, Thomas Bond, and James Hutchinson, 
by the name of “ The Trustees of the University of the 
State of Pennsylvania,” and directed that confiscated es- 
tates of the yearly value of not over fifteen hundred pounds 
should be reserved for the maintenance of the provost and 
assistants and to uphold “ the charitable school of the said 
University.” An oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth 
was substituted for the former one to the crown, and means 
were provided to compel a transfer of the property by the 
trustees of the college to the trustees appointed by the act. 
This action of the Assembly has been characterized as a 
simple act of spoliation, and so much of it as took away the 
estates and franchises of the college was repealed in 1789, 
upon the ground that it was “repugnant to justice, a viola- 
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tion of the constitution of the Commonwealth, and danger- 
ous in its precedent to all incorporated bodies.” Its sup- 
porters had succeeded in driving Dr. Smith away from the 
city, but they had not been able to infuse life into the new 
University, and, though aided by a loan by the State of two 
thousand pounds, it languished in debt. The effect of the 
repeal was to renew the college, and, in consequence, there 
were two institutions having in view substantially the same 
objects and seeking the same support. They were united 
by an act of Assembly of September 30, 1791, which pro- 
vided for the vesting of the estates of both in a board of 
new trustees, consisting of twelve elected by each, and the 
governor of the Commonwealth, under the name of “ The 
Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania,” who were 


given power “to do everything needful and necessary to 
the establishment of the said University and the good gov- 
ernment and education of the youth belonging to the same, 
and to constitute a faculty or learned body to consist of 
such head or heads and such a number of professors in the 
arts and sciences, and in law, medicine, and divinity as 


they shall judge necessary and proper.” The connection 
of the institution with the State was maintained by pro- 
viding that the governor should be one of the trustees, and 
that an annual statement of the funds should be laid be- 
fore the Legislature. This final act of fundamental legisla- 
tion affecting the grant of rights to the University declared 
that “‘ charity schools shall be supported, one for boys and 
the other for girls,” thus preserving the chief thought 
which was in the minds of its originators in 1740. The 
school intended in its beginning to be a charity had been 
enlarged into a college and academy to teach the arts and 
sciences in 1753, and had now grown into a University, 
including in its course instruction in law, medicine, and 
divinity. 

The school of medicine was opened in 1765 by Dr. 
John Morgan, that of law in 1791 by Justice James Wil- 
son, and each was the first upon that special subject in 
America. 

VoL. xv.—T 
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The reservation of confiscated estates in the act of 1779 
was the first direct contribution made by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to the cause of higher education. 
The lands so reserved were estimated to be worth £25,000, 
and in 1785 their annual value was £1381 5s. 73d. By the 
act of March 19, 1807, the sum of $3000 was granted “ out 
of the monies they owe the State,” to the trustees, “for the 
purpose of enabling them to establish a garden for the im- 
provement of the science of botany and for instituting a 
series of experiments to ascertain the cheapest and best food 
for plants and their medicinal properties and virtues.”' By 
act of May 5, 1832, their real estate in the city of Philadel- 
phia was exempted from “county, poor, and corporation 
taxes” for fifteen years. A general act which became a 
law April 16, 1838, exempted “all universities, colleges, 
academies, incorporated, erected, ordained, or established 
by virtue of any law of this Commonwealth, with the 
grounds thereto annexed, from all and every county, road, 
city, borough, poor, and school tax.” This act received 
judicial construction in the case of the City of Philadelphia 
vs. The Trustees, 8 Wright, 360, where it was held that 
the medical hall of the University, occupied by the faculty 
whose compensation was derived from the proceeds of their 
respective chairs, was under it exempt from taxation. Sec- 
tion 1, Article [X. of the present constitution of the State 
provides that the Assembly may by general law exempt 
from taxation “ institutions of purely public charity,” and 
the act of May 14, 1874, passed in pursuance of this article 
of the constitution, relieves from county, city, borough, 
bounty, road, school, and poor tax all universities, colleges, 
seminaries, and academies “ endowed and maintained by 
public or private charity.” 

In 1838 the Legislature made provision for an annual ap- 
propriation of one thousand dollars for ten years to each 
university maintaining four professors and instructing one 

1In W. P. C. Barton’s “Compendium Flore Philadelphice,” pub- 
lished in 1818, there are numerous references to plants in the botanical 
garden of the University. 
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hundred students. The University of Pennsylvania re- 
ceived the annual sum until 1843. In that year the appro- 
priation was reduced one-half, and the following year it 
failed utterly. The act of May 11, 1871, extended the 
power of the trustees to acquire real and personal property, 
and enabled them to hold an additional amount to the clear 
annual value of thirty thousand dollars. In 1872 the State 
gave to the University the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars upon condition that it should raise an additional 
sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, “ the entire 
appropriation to be expended in the erection of a general 
hospital in connection with said institution, in which at least 
two hundred beds free for persons injured shall be forever 
maintained,” and the following year a further sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars for the same purpose, upon the 
condition that it should raise a like amount. By the act of 
May 29, 1889, the State made an appropriation of twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars, to be paid to the trustees for 
the erection of a veterinary hospital, upon the condition that 
they should furnish free of cost “to deserving young men 
of this State to the number of not less than twelve in at- 
tendance at one time, said young men to be nominated by 
the governor of the Commonwealth, and in perpetuity, free 
instruction in the art and science of veterinary medicine 
and surgery.” It is interesting to note that this last act of 
legislation affecting the welfare of the University is one of 
generosity upon the part of the State, looking towards en- 
larged usefulness in the conduct of the institution and the 
further extension of its benefits among the people of Penn- 
sylvania, and that the broad-minded and liberal policy 
adopted by Thomas Penn one hundred and forty years ago 
has been continued down to the present time. In the lan- 
guage of General John F. Hartranft, himself a distinguished 
soldier, governor of the State, and president of the Board 
of Trustees, in an address at the inauguration of the hos- 
pital thus established, this policy is “in keeping with the 
generosity of the great State which gave this institution its 
corporate existence, and is to-day, and it is hoped always 
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will be, proud of her offspring, the University of Pennsy]- 
vania.” 

When the impartial historian comes to record the many 
events in which Pennsylvania has reason to take great 
pride, not the least of them will be the fact that in her first 
constitution, that of 1776, she made it a part of the funda- 
mental law that “all useful learning shall be duly encour- 
aged and promoted in one or more universities.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF WILLIAM JEN- 
NISON, JR., LIEUTENANT OF MARINES IN THE 
CONTINENTAL NAVY. 


BY CAPTAIN RICHARD 8. COLLUM, U.S.M.C. 


[William Jennison, Jr., was born August 4, 1757, at Milford, Massa- 
chusetts. He was prepared by the Rev. Amariah Frost, and entered 
Harvard College in July of 1770, from which he graduated four years 
later, with first honors. There was no public commencement that year 
For six months he read law with Daniel Hitchcock, Esq., at Providence, 
Rhode Island. In April of 1775 he.marched to Cambridge with a com- 
pany of Minute-Men commanded by his father. At Roxbury he was 
appointed quartermaster of the Thirteenth Regiment, Colonel Joseph 
Reed, with which he served nine months. In April of 1776 he was 
appointed by the Navy Board of the Eastern Department a lieutenant 
of marines, and ordered to the frigate “ Warren,” Captain Hopkins, 
and one month later was detached on recruiting service. In June, 
however, he gave up this appointment, re-entered the army, and par- 
ticipated in some of the battles around New York. In February of 
1777 he was again commissioned a lieutenant of marines, and made a 
three-months’ cruise in the frigate “‘ Boston,” Captain Hector McNeil. 
With this vessel he was attached in various positions until her capture 
at the surrender of Charleston, South Carolina. ] 


1777. 


December 25.—Capt. Samuel Tucker was appointed to the 
command of the Boston, and ordered to refit and prepare 
her for sea in sixty days. 

December 26.—Rec’d an order from the Honourable Navy 
Board for the Eastern Department to repair on board the 
Boston as Lieut’ of Marines. 


1778. 


February 1.—The ship fell down to Nantasket Roads. 
[Next day the powder was taken on board. ] 

February 18.—Capt. Tucker went to Braintree in his 
Barge and brought the Hon”* John Adams and suite on 
board. 
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February 15.—Sailed with a W.8.W. wind. 

February 16.—At 7 p.m. in passing Half Way Rock, Mr 
Barron the ship’s 1st. Lieutenant fell overboard and by 
catching hold of the flukes of the Anchor, which he was 
trying to fish, was haply caught and got on board. 

February 20.—About one at night it began to blow 
strongly with squalls. A clap of thunder with sharp light- 
ning broke upon the mainmast just above the upper mould- 
ing, which burnt several of the men on deck. A most ter- 
rible night! The captain of the mainmast was struck with 
the lightning which burnt a place on the top of his head 
about the bigness of a Quarter Dollar—he lived three days 
and died raving mad. 

It was supposed by officers and men, that the lightning 
striking the mast had descended down to the hold of the 
ship and forced its way along the kelson and found its 
passage thro’ the counter of the ship. Capt. Tucker placed 
me at the main hatchway to communicate the result of the 
soundings in the well-room—the first report was 4 feet of 
water in the hold; the second five feet; the third more, 
which confirmed us in the idea as above mentioned. In 10 
or 15 minutes the Carpenter reported there was but three 
feet. 

In the interim a ship was in pursuit of us, but we altered 
our course two points, and their being no lightning for some 
time, she lost sight of us and thus we escaped being cap- 
tured, as we surely should have been in the morning, as she 
was a heavier ship than the Boston. She was direct from 
Halifax, a large frigate of 36 guns, well man’d and by some 
information from Boston knew of the ship’s destination 
with Mr. Adams on board. Capt. Tucker had instructions 
not to risque the ship in any way that might endanger Mr. 
Adams, and was ordered to land him safe in France or 
Spain. 

March 10.—At 11 a.m. discovered a vessel to windward; 
gave chase and came along side at noon. She fired three 
guns at us, one of which carried away our mizen yard. We 
returned a few shots and hoisted American colors, upon 
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which she struck her colors. Our boats were got out im- 
mediately, but a heavy swell prevented them getting to the 
ship before they had thrown overboard the mail, which 
sunk not more than a boat’s hook length before our boats 
reached the ship. She was named the Martha, carried 
16 nine pounders and was commanded by Capt. Peter 
McIntosh—bound from the Thames for New York. Her 
invoice (which we found stuck up in the carlings over his 
cabin) was footed £97.000 sterling. Hezekiah Welsh our 
third lieutenant was put on board as prize master. At 10 
p.m. Capt. Tucker presented me with a small sword &c. 

March 13.—At 10 a.m. discovered a vessel standing for 
us. Mr Barron, Capt Palmes and myself were sitting on 
the main gratings, when the captain called for the Gunner 
to fire anine pounder. Mr. Barron proffered his service 
and went forward to the second Starboard gun which burst 
into many pieces—(one of which almost cut oft a beam that 
crossed the forecastle) broke his right leg, blackened his 
face with powder and wounded three men badly. He was 
carried to the cockpit, to D™ Noel (who had been the princi- 
pal surgeon in the army under Gen. Washington), who am- 
putated his leg and dressed his wounds. 

March 26.—Mr. Barron, the ship’s first lieutenant died. 

March 27.—The funeral service was read and Mr. Barron 
cast into his watery grave. 

March 29.—At 8 made a signal for-a pilot who came on 
board and told us that we were 15 leagues from the Cor- 
douan light-house, and near the mouth of the Garonne, 27 
miles from Bordeaux. 

March 30.—At 1 P.M. passed the light-house and sailed to 
Blaye : then took another pilot (the King’s pilots are not 
allowed to go beyond six leagues at one time), and came to 
until flood tide, for it is a very rapid river and flows at the 
rate of 74 knots per hour. Then sailed up the river stern 
foremost. This day Mr. Adams, Capt. Tucker, Capt Palmes 
and D* Noel were invited to dine on board a French frigate 
in the river. 

April 1.—Arrived and moored the ship opposite the 
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suburbs. The ship was crowded with visitors, for the Bos- 
ton was the first American ship of war to visit Bordeaux. 

April 2.—Mr. Adams and the other passengers disem- 
barked, and were treated with every mark of politeness and 
respect. 

April 4.—Mr. Adams set off for Paris accompanied by 
Capt. Palmes, Mr Lee and J. Q. Adams. 

May 13.—Regimentals for the Marines and uniforms 
ordered by Congress were brought on board and distributed 
to all officers and men.' 

May 21.—At 9 a.m. the pilot came on board with orders 
to unmoor ship. 

May 22.—At 5 a.m. fell down the river—at 4 P.M. came 
to anchor 3 miles above Blaye—saluted the fort, which was 
returned. 

June 6.—At 4 A.M. came to sail in company with a French 
Frigate, a lugger, and 40 merchantmen, and Capt Jones 
bound for Baltimore. 


[After the “ Boston” had put to sea, Captain Tucker summoned his 
commissioned officers to his cabin, where he announced to them that he 
had discretionary orders, either to return to America or go on a cruise. 
With the exception of one officer, who was anxious to return to his fam- 
ily in Virginia, all favored the cruise, and the “ American decision, a 
majority, overruled him.” After making numerous prizes, the frigate ar- 
rived at Boston October 23. On November 14 the Navy Board appointed 
Lieutenant Jennison purser of the “ Boston,” and, there being little 
prospect of the ship being soon ordered to sea, on April 29, 1779, he 
was granted permission to go on a cruise of two weeks, on the privateer 
“ Resolution,” to cut out some British vessels in the Gut of Canso, 
awaiting aconvoy. The “ Resolution” was owned by Adams, Martin & 


1On board Ship Boston. 
Wanted for the use and service of Marines belonging to this ship 40 
Green coats faced with White, 
40 White Waistcoats, 
40 White Breeches. 
The Buttons for the whole to be a plain white. 
Coats to be open sleeved and a Belt to every Waistcoat. 
In behalf of the Captain of Marines 
WILLIAM JENNISON 
Lieut of Marines. 
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Blake, mounted six guns, and was commanded by Able Gore, a master’s 
mate. The cruise proved a failure, for the “ Resolution” was captured 
and her officers and crew imprisoned at Halifax. Jennison was ex- 
changed and reached the “ Boston” September 29. We again take up 
the Journal.—Ep. PENNA. MaAG.] 









1779. 


October 21.—Mr. Welsh came on board with orders for 
me to repair to the Hon"* Navy Board, and to act as Purser 
until the one appointed should come from Philadelphia. 

November 23.—At 11 a.m. the ship Providence, as Com- 
modore, Queen of France, Ranger, The Irish Tartar of 20 
guns, and several merchantmen, accompanied by the Boston 
set sail. Our destination is not to be known until we have 
passed Bermuda. 

December 1.—Discovered land bearing S.W. about 7 
leagues, which we judged the Bermudas. 

December 2.—At 5 P.M. the 8.W. part of the island bore 
N.E. about 5 leagues, lying in Lat. 32.10 N. and Long. 63.50 
W., from which we take a new departure. 

December 17.—At 4 P.M. discovered land, which we judged 
to be the shore between St Johns and Beaufort. 

December 19.—Came to anchor 4 miles from Fort Moultrie, 
now called Sullivan’s Island. 

December 23.—At 4 a.M. set sail, crossed the bar and sailed 
up to Charleston. 


















1780. 


January 16.—Capt. Tucker sent for me into his cabin 
and being informed that I was disagreeably confined to 
the company of his petty officers, allowed me to act as a 
volunteer, which by advice of Capt. Palmes and Lieut. 
Reed, of the Marines, who was appointed in my stead by 
my detention in Halifax prison, I accepted with gratitude. 

January 19.—Gen. Lincoln with his aid Col. Laurens and 
several others came on board. When they disembarked 
the yards were manned and 13 guns discharged with three 
huzzas. 

January 24.—The Commodore and Ranger, the French 
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ships Lively, 22 guns; Earl, 20 guns; Le Sensible 32 guns, 
fell down to Five Fathom Hold, and later crossed the bar. 

January 27.—The Commodore and Ranger hove in sight 
and reported having seen thirteen large English men-of- 
war. 

January 28.—Forty men were sent on board the Brecole 
to fit her for defence and I was desired to act as Purser on 
her. 

February 5.—One thousand of the North Carolina Line 
arrived under command of Gen. Woodford. 

February 26.—At 7 a.m. discovered a party of the enemy 
at Fort Johnson, which the Americans had demolished on 
the 20th. The Providence and Ranger who lay within 
reach fired upon them. This forenoon a flag was hoisted 
on the south east battery of Charleston. 

February 28.—The Commodore came on board the Boston 
and ordered her and the Ranger to Fort Johnson in order to 
dispossess the enemy if possible. They brought two field 
pieces to play on us. 

March 2.—The Providence, Boston and Ranger fell down 
opposite the Fort—at 11 a.m. the Brecole, Notre Dame and 
galleys fell down to our line. At 3 p.m. the galleys lay off 
Fort Johnson and kept up a scattering fire upon the enemy. 

March 9.—The enemy were busy buoying the channel, 
till Capt. Hacker in the Lady Crosby, Notre Dame, 16 
guns, and a galley were sent to drive them on board. 

March 12.—This forenoon the enemy appeared in Wappoo 
Creek, with six square rigg’d vessels, under cover of a six 
gun battery, which they opened and began to play upon the 
galleys which lay in Ashley river, which caused them to 
move down the river. 

March 14.—A plan was laid to moor boats in a line 
athwart the entrance of the harbor, capable of bearing a 
cable to bring their ships up, as they attempted to pass. 
Fourteen boats were procured and moored directly opposite 
Fort Moultrie. 

March 16.—This day one Ballentine was hanged for 
secret correspondence with and attempting to sacrifice sev- 
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eral posts to the enemy. The enemy by sea busily em- 
ployed in landing Marines, being entirely useless for them 
passing the Fort. 

March 20.—This morning at day light, the fleet passed 
the bar and anchored in Five Fathom Hold. At 11 a.m. 
Gen. Lincoln came down and in the evening all the captains 
held a council of war on board the Commodore. At mid- 
night they returned to their ships, whereupon every ship 
unmoored. 

March 21.—This morning all the vessels sailed up and 
came to opposite Gadson’s wharf, E.N.E. side of Charles- 
ton. 

March 24.—Got our guns, powder and provisions out and 
put our provisions under the Exchange. 

March 25.—Lieut. Deval was ordered to command a fort 
at Governor’s Bridge, to which I was attached. 

March 31.—The enemy’s fleet weighed and passed Fort 
Moultrie under a severe fire. An ordnance store-ship in 
passing had her rudder shot away and ran aground. Her 
crew took to their boats, having first set her on fire, making 
a terrible explosion. She mounted 20 guns. The fleet came 
to anchor under Fort Johnson at 5 p.m. Not a vessel was 
stopped by the fort—except one had her fore top mast shot 
away and fell overboard. 

April 8.—The enemy during last night hove up three re- 
doubts in front of our lines. 

April 10.—A summons was sent to Gen. Lincoln demand- 
ing a surrender of the garrison, stores &c. 

April 15.—The redoubts before mentioned opened on our 
lines. 

April 21.—A flag was sent to Gen. Clinton for a truce of 
six hours to digest articles of capitulation. 

April 27.—The fort at Lampne’s Point was evacuated and 
the troops with the major part of the garrison of Fort 
Moultrie were ordered up to defend the town. 

April 28.—Col. Malmode was surprised and captured with 
his party. 

May 6.—Fort Moultrie surrendered. Gen. Huger sur- 
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prised and Col. Washington obliged to swim across Santee 
River—his cavalry all cut to pieces. 

May 8.—A flag from the enemy with a second summons, 

May 9.—A flag was sent to the enemy with alterations 
to the articles of capitulation, but they were refused. 

May 11.—A flag to the enemy accepting the terms 
offered. 

May 12.—At 2 p.m. the British Grenadiers marched in 
and took possession of the Horn Work. Flags at all the 
forts were struck and the forts taken possession of by differ- 
ent parties of soldiers. 

June 10.—Those of us who had been taken belonging to 
the sea service, were sent on board three vessels as cartels. 

June 23.—We arrived at Chester below Philadelphia and 
were transported in a schooner to the city. Took lodgings 
on Spruce street until the 18th of July.’ 


? Lieutenant Jennison left Philadelphia July 19 and arrived at Bos- 
ton August 16, 1780. 
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PENNSYLVANIA WEATHER RECORDS, 1644-1835. 


[We are indebted to the family of our late Vice-President, William 
M. Darlington, Esq., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for the following 
valuable compilation of the variability of the winters in Pennsylvania 
for a period of near two centuries, found among his papers after his 
death.— Ep. PENNA. MAG.] 


“Sometimes the ice so strong and firm we know 
That loaded wagons on the rivers go! 
But yet so temperate are some winters here 
That in the streams no bars of ice appear.” 


The foregoing lines are taken from the Descriptio Pen- 
silvanie (in Latin verse) by Thomas Makin, published in 
1729. The author had resided in the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania for forty years. He was clerk to the Assembly in 
1699 and teacher of Latin in the Friends’ Academy at Phila- 
delphia. It is often asserted that our climate is changing, 


but recorded observations for more than two centuries show 
the contrary. The earliest authentic notices of the weather 
in this latitude are to be found in the “ History of New 
Sweden,” as the Swedish settlements on the Delaware River 
were named. In the work referred to the author, at page 
56, gives extracts from the journals of his grandfather, John 
Campanins, who was from 1642 to 1648 pastor of the church 
in New Sweden. 

1644. January 1 to 10, cloudy and rainy weather, with 
occasional sunshine and somewhat warm; from the 10th to 
the 20th a pretty sharp cold and there fell a good deal of 
snow; afterwards rain and thick fogs with sunshine at in- 
tervals, wind shifting from northwest to southeast and from 
southeast tosouth, From the 20th tothe 31st it blew at first 
cold and hard, then came snow and sleet, now and then 
warm sunshine, gusts of wind from north to northeast, 
northwest and south. 

February, from the 1st to the 10th, cold and clear weather, 
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warm sunshine now and then, wind chiefly blowing from 
the east. From the 10th to the 20th, rain now and then 
and sometimes hail, in the interval cold and clear sunshine; 
winds south and north, southeast and northeast. From the 
20th to the 28th, cold, with snow and then clear sunshine 
and some snow, wind north and northeast. March, from 
the 1st to the 10th, still clear weather, afterwards rain, 
thunder and lightning, with sleet and hail; wind north, 
southeast, east and southwest. From the 10th to the 20th, 
fine, clear spring weather, with now and then rains and hard 
gusts of wind, white frosts at night. From the 20th to the 
31st there was rain, wind, thunder and lightning, with hail, 
and at intervals warm sunshine, nights starry and cold. 

1645. The temperature of this year was mostly similar 
to that of the preceding. 

1681. December 11, vessel arrived at Chester with set- 
tlers from England; the Delaware River frozen over that 
night. 

1682. Winter mild; scarcely any ice. 

1683. Cold and severe; Delaware frozen up for a few 
days. 

1697. Loaded sleds passed on the ice from Philadelphia 
to Chester. 

1704. This has been the hardest winter and deepest snow 
known by the oldest resident. Snow fell one yard deep. 
Intensely cold all winter. 

1705. Deep snows; many deer found dead in the woods. 
Some came to the farms and ate fodder with the cattle. 

1714. February, flowers seen in the woods. 

1717. Greatest snow-storm since the settlement of the 
country. 

1720. February 23, river clear of ice. 

1721. November 11, ‘‘ My ink freezes, which obliges me 
to conclude.” Close of a merchant’s letter dated Philadel- 
phia. December 19, river full of ice. 

1722. January 22, river still locked up. 

1723. January 6, weather is yet very moderate, and the 
river free from ice. 
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1724. January 18, river very free from ice; December 22, 
river full of ice. 

1725. March 3, snow fell near two feet deep last night. 

1726. February 15, river driving with ice. 

1727. February 13, river driving with ice. 

1728. January 23, very hard weather for near two weeks ; 
the river Delaware passable on the ice; booths set up on it 
in the middle of the river, which was closed by thick ice 
for three months; December 31, thirty-six vessels, besides 
small craft, frozen up at the docks. 

1729. January 29, river still frozen up; February 17, 
open. 

1730. January 20, deeper snow than for several years; 
river full of ice. 

1731. February 2, river locked up with ice. 

1732. January 25, river still fast; February 22, open. 

1733. January 18, great snow at Lewes, Delaware; Feb- 
ruary 1, river still fast. 

1734. January 1, river continues open; winter still 
moderate. 

1735. January 10, river continues open; winter very 
moderate. 

1736. January 6, river fast with ice; February, open. 

1737. January 20, weather very cold; many persons 
frozen to death. 

1738. January and February, river open through these 
months. 

1739. January 25, river now open ; fast since December 18. 

1740. January, cold; March 15, ice broken on the Dela- 
ware. 

1741. March 5, very cold; sleighs crossing the Delaware ; 
severe winter throughout the country; cattle dying for 
want of fodder; many deer found dead in the woods and 
some came tamely to the plantations and fed on hay with 
the domestic animals; March 13, river navigable; winter 
had been very long and severe; snow in Lancaster County 
more than three feet deep; back settlers suffered for want 
of bread; many families had little else to subsist on than 
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the carcasses of deer found dead; very deep snow until the 
19th of April. 

1742. January 22, comet visible; river open; no mention 
of ice; Long Island Sound frozen. 

1743. January 2, river open; no mention of ice. 

1744. January 3, river full of ice; 19th, open. 

1745. January, February, and March, winter moderate ; 
river open; no mention of ice. 

1746. January, February, and March, winter moderate ; 
river open; no mention of ice. 

1747. Cold; February 24, river open; frozen up since 
December 23. 

1748. January and February, severe weather; river full 
of ice. 

1749. January and February, severe weather; river full 
of ice. 

1750. January 22, river broken up. Winter open, but 
cold spring. Considerable snow to the last of May in the 
country. 

1751. (West of the Allegheny Mountains) January 9, at 
a Wyandot Indian town on the Muskingum near where 
Coshocton, Ohio, stands; wind southerly and warm. Jan- 
uary 15, the river Scioto high and full of ice. January 27 
(same county), snow fell six or seven inches deep; the wild 
rye grass appeared green and flourishing through it; at 
Philadelphia, on January 1, the Delaware full of ice; open 
for navigation on the 22d; February 17, the Big Miami 
River very high. 

1752. January and February, in Southwestern Pennsy]- 
vania and Northwestern Virginia frost, snow, and bad 
weather; Philadelphia, February 18, the river has been full 
of ice, is now almost clear. 

1753. January 2, navigation of the Delaware stopped by 
ice; January 23, now quite clear. 

1753. December 27, the Allegheny River at Shannopins 
town, now Pittsburgh, partly frozen over; channel filled 
with floating ice; cold very severe; eastward at Philadel- 
phia. December 29, navigation closed. 
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1754. January 15, river at Philadelphia clear of ice; re- 
markably cold and wet spring at the forks of the Ohio 
(Shannopins), now Pittsburgh. 

1755. January 14, Delaware River closed; opened on the 
21st and remained clear. July, warm sun; rivers very low, 
Braddock excepted. 

1756. Januaryand February, rivers at Philadelphia open ; 
first mention of snow in March; Fort Duquesne nearly 
carried off by a freshet in the spring; the winter had been 
exceedingly cold. 

1757. January 25, Susquehanna River now open; Dela- 
ware open throughout the winter. 

1758. February 2, navigation of the Delaware has been 
stopped for some days; 16th, almost clear; December 5, 
Allegheny River full of floating ice; extremely severe weather 
throughout the North, with snow. 

1759. January 8, Fort Pitt, the weather has been ex- 
tremely severe. 

December 24, Fort Pitt, “‘ Winter threatening to set in 
full upon us;” at Philadelphia, river filled with ice the 
greater part of the month. 

1760. January 17, Delaware now closed with ice; Feb- 
ruary 14, open; March 20, greatest snow fell at Philadel- 
phia since the province was settled; fell eighteen hours 
from the northeast; December 20, Fort Pitt, “ Allegheny 
River so full of ice it must be frozen in a few days unless 
we have a thaw.” 

1761. Navigation of the Delaware closed from January 
15 to February 5. The winter in Canada reported mild. 

1762. January 9, Fort Pitt, great rise of the rivers here; 
Fort Pitt surrounded by water; the rise of the rivers being 
about forty feet higher than usual, by which some houses, 
stores, etc., were carried away; the damage estimated at 
several thousand pounds; Philadelphia, January 10, sudden 
thaw, occasioning great inundation; violent northeast 
storm; March, heavy snows and rise of the rivers. 

1763. January 13, navigation of the Delaware stopped by 
ice; February 14, thawing for some days. 

VoL. xv.—8 
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1764. December 31, the Delaware frozen over in one 
night; passable in the morning. 

1764. March 28. Snow fell two and one-half feet deep. 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers frozen over since the 
middle of the month. 

1765. January 3, navigation at a stand for a week past; 
Philadelphia, February 7, on Tuesday an ox roasted whole 
on the Delaware; the novelty attracted a large crowd of 
people; January 31, Fort Pitt, the weather has been so 
uncommonly severe at this post that both rivers have been 
passable on the ice these six week; March 28, heavy snow- 
storm at Philadelphia, two and one-half feet in depth; 
trees broken down; travelling impeded. 

1766. January 7, Delaware River closed throughout the 
month ; weather very severe. 

1767. January, Delaware River closed; full of ice; ther- 
mometer 5°; thirty miles west of Philadelphia thermometer 
22° below zero. 

1768. February 11, Delaware clear of ice; March 24, on 
Saturday a violent northeast snow-storm. 

1769. January, Delaware generally clear; winter moder- 
ately cold. 

1770. January 11, much ice in the Delaware; navigation 
at a stand; November 25 and 26, in Western Pennsylvania, 
on the banks of the Youghiogheny River, the ground covered 
with snow, while on the mountains it is knee-deep. 

1771. February 14, river Delaware full of ice; February 
28, again clear. 

1772. January 31, the cold this month at Philadelphia 
has been excessive; February 21, navigation open; mercury 
in thermometer 2° high; March 16, much snow last week; 
two feet deep in some places; June, great flood in the Ohio 
River. [Five feet higher at Wheeling than the subsequent 
great flood of 1832. ] 

1773. Philadelphia, January 9, mercury 9° below zero; 
January 20, river full of ice, navigation stopped; January 
21, thermometer at zero; February 20, at Newcomerstown, 
on the Muskingum River, the season intensely cold; Feb- 
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ruary 28, much ice in the Ohio River; much snow and cold 
weather to 10th of March. 

1774. January 12, river Delaware fast-bound with ice; 

February 14, river Delaware fast-bound with ice. 
* 1775. January and February, much snow and ice east- 
ward, but the winter comparatively mild; thermometer at 
Philadelphia marked on the 1st of January 25°; February 
1, 39°. 

1776. At Philadelphia, thermometer lowest mark 25°, 
highest 48°; lowest mark, February, 15°; highest 52°; 
comparatively a mild winter. 

1777. January 5, Carlisle, Pa., the depth of snow makes 
it next to impracticable to travel beyond the mountains; 
the river Susquehanna is now difficult of passage. 

1778. January 19, Delaware River closed; the winter 
generally an open one; much rain and very bad roads. In 
the spring the river Ohio very high. 

1779. February, peach-blossoms, dandelions, crocus, and 
flowers near Philadelphia. 

1779-80. The winter the most severe ever known in 
America; Long Island Sound frozen over and the Chesa- 
peake passed with loaded sleds and sleighs at Annapolis; 
at Philadelphia the mercury in the thermometer never dur- 
ing the month of January, except on one day, rose to the 
freezing-point; ice sixteen to eighteen inches thick; cattle 
frost-bitten ; ox roasted on the Delaware, opposite the city ; 
squirrels and partridges found dead. February 11, Fort 
Pitt : “* Capt. Finley has arrived and informs me the snow is 
four feet deep on the mountains ;” such a deep snow and 
such ice have not been known at this place in the memory 
of the oldest natives; deer and turkeys die by the hundreds 
for want of food; the snow on the Allegheny and Laurel 
hills is four feet deep. December 7, Colonel Brodhead, 
commanding at Fort Pitt, sent a party of hunters to the 
Little Kenhawah to kill buffaloes, to supply the troops with 
meat, to be sent for in the spring. 

1781. January 27, Philadelphia, the winter remarkably mild 
thus far. December 14, Fort Pitt, river freezing over to-night. 
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1782. January 30, the Delaware frozen over fast until 
February 16. February 28, Sunbury, Pa., deep snow now 
going off. 

1783. March 18, Delaware River frozen over since the 
first of the year. 

1784. January 13, Philadelphia, navigation suddenly 
bound. February 23, mercury below zero. All the rivers 
in Pennsylvania frozen so as to bear wagons and sleds with 
great weights. During the month of February a sudden 
thaw occurred which opened the rivers so as to set the ice 
driving; sudden cold again in one night stopped it. In 
March a general thaw took place with remarkable effects, 
especially on the Susquehanna, where the gorges of ice were 
extraordinary, occasioning great inundations and devastation 
of towns, destroying houses, barns, cattle, etc. On the Ohio 
River, the settlements being few, the damage was less. 
The freshet was about the same in height as the later one of 
1832. December 20, Pittsburgh, a violent snow-storm. De- 
cember 28, Ohio River between Fort Pitt and Fort McIntosh 
(now Beaver) packed with ice. 

1785. January 20, Delaware River frozen over from side to 
side. In a few days it broke up. February 2, again frozen. 

1786. January 21, mild weather until the 17th, when the 
Delaware froze over. March 24, Fort McIntosh (now 
Beaver), “The winter has been remarkably moderate, but 
little snow, not over four inches at any time; the air clear 
and the troops healthy; April 1, the snow fell upwards of a 
foot deep: 9th, weather so warm as to be disagreeable in the 
sun.” Pittsburgh, December 9, Ohio River frozen over in 
many places; Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers both 
passable on the ice. December 10, Ohio pretty clear of ice. 

1787. January 7, Fort Harmar (Marietta), the Ohio River 
was about thirty feet to the top of the banks. January 13, 
great flood in the rivers at Pittsburgh; a great part of the 
reserve tract overflowed; water higher than the pumpkin 
flood, 1810. January 27, a severe cold day. February 11, 
the weather has been very fine. December 25, Ohio River 
fast-bound with ice. 
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1788. January, Marietta, extremely cold; Ohio frozen; 
good crossing on the ice. January 28, snow deep since the 
2d inst. February 5, thermometer 6° below zero at Phila- 
delphia; at Pittsburgh, same day, 6° above zero. February 
8, river at Pittsburgh frozen over; horses crossing on the 
ice. Washington, Pa., February 19, this country has never 
experienced a winter more severe; the mercury has been at 
this place 12° below the extreme cold point; at Muskingum 
20°, and at Pittsburgh within the bulb or bottle. February 
24, Ohio navigation shut or interrupted by ice since the 
20th of December last. December, weather extremely cold; 
Ohio filled with floating ice. 

1789. January, Ohio River frozen over; January 3, ice 
broke up on the Schuylkill, doing much damage; it de- 
stroyed three bridges; January 19, sleighing from February 
5 to March 8, the Delaware frozen and thawed four times; 
spring very cold until June 1; afterwards summer very 


warm. 
1790. January 3, remarkably open winter at Philadel- 
phia so far; boys bathing in the rivers; February 7, rivers 


frozen first time; May 1, flood in Chartiers Creek. 

1791. January 1, the Ohio River has been closed for some 
time by ice; December 23, Delaware frozen over in one 
night. 

1792. Winter severe in Ohio Valley, with deep snow. 

1793. January 21, Philadelphia, winter has been very 
mild, now like April; February 12, snow about one and 
one-half feet deep, coldest weather this season. 

1794. Pittsburgh, December 20, severe snow-storm ; Ohio 
rivers high. 

1795. January 19, winter very mild at Philadelphia until 
a few days ago, thermometer to-day 12°; Delaware frozen 
over February 22, thermometer 10° at 7 a.m. 

1796. January 31, thermometer at Lexington, Kentucky, 
at zero; river at Pittsburgh closed by ice, November 23; 
November 26, at Cincinnati, thermometer marked 3° below 
zero at sunrise; December 15, at Cincinnati, Ohio River 
full of ice; thermometer 14° below zero at Pittsburgh. 
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1797. February 2, Pittsburgh, rivers open, had been closed 
by ice since November 23, one of the coldest winters known; 
at Cincinnati, January 8, thermometer 18° below zero. 
Ohio River closed with ice for four weeks; the Mississippi 
River frozen down to Natchez; December 4, at Tuscarawas, 
Northwest Territory, now Ohio, snow eighteen inches deep, 
and thermometer at zero. 

1798. Severe winter in the Ohio Valley. 

1799. In Eastern Pennsylvania, much snow and _ ice 
throughout the winter from November to March. March 
14, deep snow; June 6, severe frost. 

1800. Winter more variable than the preceding one; 
deepest snow on March 8; two feet deep on a level. 

1801. January 7, earthquake and meteor at Pittsburgh; 
at Philadelphia, very cold; January 16, bright light at 8 p.m. 
and rumbling sound. 

1802. Philadelphia, very mild winter; no ice until Feb- 
ruary 4 and 6; freezes hard, but soon disappeared; 30th, 
very moderate; many shrubs in leaf and blossom. Pitts- 
burgh, January 8, “‘ Our days are as warm as the latter end 
of April and but little frost at night.” 

1803. January 22, Philadelphia, river full of ice; navi- 
gation stopped; winter cold, with continual snows until 
April. 

1804. January 16, Philadelphia, moderate until now; 
January 21, river full of ice; January 23, deepest snow-fall. 

1805. Philadelphia, March 2, the winter has been variable 
and peculiar, intense cold, deep snow, hail, sleet, high wind, 
and heavy rain. 

1806. Philadelphia, January 18, great deal of ice; 21st, 
snow, sleighing fine. In March, snow throughout the 
month. December, the Ohio River filled with floating ice 
as far as the Little Kanhawha. 

1807. Philadelphia, January 9, the past few days the 
coldest weather for some years. March, much snow and rain. 
Pittsburgh, great flood in May in the Monongahela River; 
forty feet above the common level at Brownsville; much 
damage done. 
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1808. Philadelphia, January 20, much ice. February 1 
to 20, much snow and rain. 

1809. Philadelphia, January, snow and ice in quantity ; 
25th, the Delaware almost frozen over. March 14, snow 
eighteen inches, deepest this winter; 18th, warm, open 
doors and windows. 

1810. Philadelphia, January 22, ice in Delaware, thick 
and strong. 21st February, clear of ice. 

Pittsburgh, November 11, great flood in the rivers, thirty- 
seven feet above usual level; commonly known as the 
“Pumpkin Flood.” 

1811. Philadelphia, January and February, continual 
snow and ice. Lowest thermometer, 19°, 19th January. 

December 2, second growth of apples at Washington, 
Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh, first steamboat on the Ohio 
launched in March. December 16, first of a series of 
shocks of earthquake. New Madrid, Missouri, destroyed. 

1812. Philadelphia, river closed January 12; 19th, snow 
and sleighing. November, Ohio River and all its tributary 
streams high. 

1813. Philadelphia, January 9, snow; river full of ice. 
15th, snow a foot deep; 30th, river closed; February 26, 
river open. 

1814. Philadelphia, January 9, navigation stopped by ice. 
Pittsburgh, 14th, very cold. A letter of this date from one 
of the Pittsburgh volunteer company at Erie says the lake 
is frozen out as far as can be seen. 

1815. January 6 to 30, floating ice in the Delaware; 
31st, hard frozen. 13th February, good road across the 
river; 27th, ice still firm. 

1816. January 18, the bridge at Falls of Schuylkill, Phil- 
adelphia, broken down by heavy snow, supposed to be 
thirty tons on it. 

1817. January 14, Philadelphia, first snow; 17th, rain 
and lightning. The Susquehanna frozen second time this 
winter at Wilkesbarre; 19th, Delaware closed. March 9, 
James Black, while driving the Pittsburgh stage, frozen to 
death. March, a very high flood in the Ohio River. 
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1818. Philadelphia, river closed by ice from January 31 
to February 28. February 10, thermometer 4° below zero. 
March 8, great flood in the Ohio; sixty feet above low 
water at Marietta. 

1819. Philadelphia, January 2, river almost free from ice; 
weather mild and pleasant; wind west. 9th, river filled 
with ice; 26th, free. Philadelphia, February 12, northeast 
snow-storm, a foot deep. 

Pittsburgh, March 18, the winter has been mild beyond 
precedent. 

1820. Philadelphia, January 1, much ice in the river; 
16th, river broken up by a storm; January 2, Ohio River 
frozen over at Cincinnati; broke on the 13th. 

1821. January 27, 28, and 29, Pittsburgh, thermometer 
marked 13° to 14° below zero. Philadelphia, January 6 
and 7, heavy northeast snow-storm, eighteen to twenty-four 
inches deep. 19th, thermometer 3° below zero; 25th, 7° 
below. Cattle frozen to death. Coldest winter for many 
years. 

1822. Philadelphia, January 8, ice; Schuylkill frozen; 
February 23, freshet in Pittsburgh; February 28, ice broken 
up in the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. December 
6, Pittsburgh steamboats arrive and depart. 

1823. Philadelphia, January 22, navigation of the Dela- 
ware free from ice. 

1824. Philadelphia, January, light snow. Some sleigh- 
ing. February mild. 

1825. Pittsburgh, February 1, weather still very mild; 
rivers low. Philadelphia, 14th, like May. No ice. 

1826. Pittsburgh, January 27, rivers closed with ice. 
Philadelphia, 31st, rivers closed. 

1827. December 26, snow at Pittsburgh four inches deep ; 
first of the season. 

1828. Philadelphia, very mild winter. Navigation unin- 
terrupted. Ice-houses unfilled. Pittsburgh, ditto. Jan- 
uary, much rain fell within the last three months. The 
Ohio has been over its highest banks four times this season. 
February 11, peach-trees in bloom at Bellefonte, Centre 
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County. March 14, Pittsburgh, a distinct shock of an 
earthquake. 

1829. Pittsburgh, part of the winter very severe; river 
open, January 16. 

1830. Pittsburgh, January 15 to 30, snow and rain, 
rivers open. February 9, thermometer at 6 a.m. 10° below 
zero. Coldest weather for nine or ten years. Rivers closed 
by ice. Open and navigation commenced, February 22. 
Pittsburgh, December 22, cold and severe weather, after a 
fall of snow. 

1831. Pittsburgh, January 18, snow twenty-two inches 
deep from the northeast and extended over the State, heav- 
iest east of the mountains. Mails were stopped and roads 
impassable. February 10, for some days the weather has 
been extremely cold. February 14, rivers at Pittsburgh 
fast frozen. February 22, the Monongahela River opened 
below the bridge. November 22, nine months have passed 
with uninterrupted navigation. Severe snow-storm and 
some rain over all the State, November 21 and 22. Early 
in December, coldest weather for many years. Beaver 
Creek hard frozen over, November 30. 

1831. December 2, heavy snow-storm at Erie, supposed 
to have been three feet deep. Lake harbors closed. De- 
cember 7, river at Harrisburg frozen over. December 7, 
Ohio River still open, though filled with floating ice. 

1832. Pittsburgh, February 10, greatest flood of this cen- 
tury in the rivers. The water ascended Wood Street to 
Second, on Liberty Street to the corner of Market, and the 
corners of Diamond and Jail Alleys. 

1833. Cold; some ice. 

1835. Pittsburgh, thermometer 4° below zero on the 4th 
and 8th of January, and cold until the latter part of the 
month. February, first half very cold. 
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Notes. 


Bust oF THoMAS PENN BY PATIENCE WRIGHT.—A brief reference 
to this work appeared in an advertisement in a New York newspaper of 
the day, which was published in the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE. It 
has escaped the notice of Mrs. Wright’s biographer. Possibly some 
further mention may occur in the Minutes of the Philadelphia Library. 
If ever consigned to the care of the library, it has long since disap- 
peared, and there is no traditional recollection of its having been in the 
custody of that institution. 


Votes of Pennsylvania Assembly, p. 461, September 24, 1773. 


“The Speaker laid before the House an Extract of a Letter to the 
Reverend Richard Peters from Mrs Patient [sic] Wright, in London, 
dated the 24th of June 1773, which was read and is as follows, viz. I 
Send you by Captain Sutton the Busto of the Proprietor Thomas Penn, 
Esq ;—It is a Present from Lady Juliana his Wife to the People of 
Pennsylvania, to be lodged in the public Library.—Lady Juliana ordered 
me to send it to you, and to inform you she thought it a most excellent 
Performance, and that it was admired by the King and Queen and most 
of the Nobility in England. If any accident should happen in the 
Passage, or it may want any thing done to the Drapery, be pleased to 
apply to my Sister Rachel Wells, who has orders from me and Lady 
Juliana to inspect it and to keep the Key of the Case, until she hears 
further from us, as a few alterations are intended to make it keep for Pos- 
terity, in memory of the Penn Family and of Mrs. Wright’s Ingenuity.” 

W. J. Ports. 


PROTEST OF FRIENDS CONFINED IN THE MAsonic LopGE, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1777.—The original of the following protest was presented to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania by Mr. Henry D. Biddle: 


“September 12th 1777. 
“We the Prisoners at the Lodge have demanded of Sam! Caldwell & 
Alex’ Nesbit a Copy of the Authority by which they are about to remove 
us from Philad* which they have refused—& We do hereby solemnly 
protest agt their Proceedings as illegal unjust arbitrary & contrary to 
the Rights of Mankind, with Leave to add such other Reasons in Sup- 
port of this Protest as may hereafter occur. 
“Done & protested In the Presence of us 
“ QWEN JONES 
“ JoHN REYNELL 
“Sam. RHOADS 
“ JOSEPH BRINGHURST 
“ JoHN BRowN 
“THO* WHARTON 
“‘ JAM’ HUTCHINSON 
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“Notice was given that we had applied by Messengers to T M°Kean & 
J. Evans Judges of the Sup. Court for Hab* Corp’ returnable before them 
forthwith, & demanded to be left here till those Writs arrived which they 
refused.” 


Tue NAME “ PuritTAN.’’—Dr. George H. Moore gives the following 
accurate account of the epithet “Puritan.”” Many persons are ignorant 
of the fact “that the name of ‘ Puritan’ was itself originally a nick- 
name, neither accepted nor acceptable to those to whom it was applied, 
but first ‘devised by Sanders, the Jesuit, to cast a reproach upon the 
persons and way of reformers, to render them suspicious and odious to 
the State.’ I state this on the authority of one of the most eminent of 
the early emigrants to Massachusetts, where he joined the elder Win- 
throp, and shared with him that distrust, if not hatred, of democracy 
which was and is the touchstone of the real, original, and only genuine 
New England Puritan, as I must call him, although in those days the 
name had not been accepted. I refer to John Cotton, ‘ Bachelor in Di- 
vinity and Teacher of the Church of Christ at Boston in New England.’ 
It was very near the middle of the seventeenth century when this con- 
spicuous divine, resenting the application of the name to himself and 
his associates by Roger Williams, significantly added to the account 
ow above of the history of the nickname Puritan, that ‘ the righteous 

and of the Lord struck him with madness who invented the name— 
nor doth He delight in them that delight to take up a reproach against 
the innocent.’ ” 


WILLIAM HEnry, OF LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA.—The originals 
of the following letters are in the ‘‘ Henry Collection” of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania: 


“ Permit M* Thomas Tomlin Pritchard, to pass to New Windsor in the 
rovince of New York, & to remain there, he behaving as Becometh. 
iven at Head Quarters in New York this 18" April 1776. 
“ HoRATIO GATES 
“ Adjutant General. 


“To All Officers Civili & Military 
“ & 


“ All Others whom it may Concern.” 


‘. “War OFFICE YORK 1" Oct. 1777 
“ Sir. 

“Be pleased to use every Endeavour to expedite the March of any 
Troops at Lancaster so that they may join the General as speedily as 
possible. Deliver them any Arms or Necessaries you have taking care 
to deliver Articles to the Militia a as they are wanted for Conti- 
nental Troops. Major Wirtz has particular Directions & I beg your as- 
sistance to him in every Thing necessary. 

‘*T am your obed Serv* 
“RICHARD PETERS, Secy. 
pe The Militia of this State will be provided for by the Government 
of it. 

“W. Henry Esq.” 

“H Q' March 18, 1778. 
“ DEAR Capt. 

“ With respect to your mode of punishing the market People it is not 
in all respects proper. As many of the disaffected persons are willing 
to be flogg’d if they can make money, should therefore be obliged to 
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you, if you would punish those who you suppose less criminal in the 
mode you have hitherto pursued—but those who you suppose, and it 
can be made appear, are the greatest Villains, you will send them to 
Camp to be tried for their Lives, as the Law of the Land requires 
their Execution for examples to evil doers, and prevent more effectually 
such villainous practices. 
“Wishing you all possible success, 
“Tam Yr. Very Humble 
“Serv* 
“ ALEX. SCAMMELL. 
“ To Capt. CHAMBERS.” 


“Camp March 19" 1778. 
“Sir. 

“T rect your favour of this date,—if the information you have rec* of 
the Enemies design in coming out for forage should be true, I would not 
advise you to keep too near their lines for fear of being inclosed by 
them, for you may depend on their coming very strong. 

“T am at present with my party at Doylestown, anil the first informa- 
tion will move toward the Billet, where you may find me, the militia 
Horse is now on the lines, if you should meet with them they may be of 
service in giving you information. 

“Gen! Wayne is left this and gone to Head Quarters with all his party. 

“Tam Dear Sir with Respect 
“your very Humble Servant 
“ Joun Lacey Jv. B. G. 
“To CapT CHAMBERS.” 


“ Wark OFFICE 13 April 1778. 
“Sir. 

“The Board of War request you will come to York Town, as soon as 
the business you are engaged in will permit; & they desire you will tell 
me, by return of the Bearer, when we may expect to see you here. 

“T am Sir 
“Your Affectionate 
“Humble Servant 
“ HORATIO GATES, 
“ President. 
“ WILLIAM HENRY EsqQ.” 


. “ War OFFICE June 8 1778 
“ IR 

“Gen' Washington informs us that 1700 cartridge boxes are wanted in 
his army to furnish those who are destitute. Pray send to him immedi- 
ately ol yon have, and set as many hands at work as possible in making 
more, forwarding them to camp from time to time as opportunities 
present—addressed to the Commissary of military Stores at Camp. 

“Yr. h’ble Servant 
“Tim. PICKERING JUN. 
“‘ By order of ye Board 
“'W™ Henry Esa.” 


DEATH OF AN ONONDAGA CHIEF.—Died at Bethlehem, September 
9, 1767, the Onondaga chief Halhsitagechte, who was on a visit here with 
David Zeisberger, and was buried September 10. 
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Queries, 


Forts IN PENNSYLVANIA.—Will the subscribers to the Magazine be 
pleased to furnish any information they possess of the history and loca- 
tion of Fort Anderson, Fort Adam Carson’s, Fort Applesby’s (some- 
times on maps called Armstrong), Fort Bigham, Fort Bethlehem, Fort 
Augusta, Fort Beversread, Fort Armstrong (on maps of 1814), Fort 
Bedford, Fort Antis, and Fort Allen? They were all located in Penn- 
sylvania. 


E. H. O., 
Horse Guards, London, Eng. 


PRICE GRAVES ON DICKSON FARM.—On the farm of Mr. James M. 
Dickson, Second and Adams Streets, near Crescentville, are the graves of 
three persons named Price, evidently a mother and her two sons. The 
are situated just back of the old spring-house, and the head-stones, whic 
are of soapstone, stand so close together as to touch. 

The letters remain very clear and distinct, except on the back of one 
(John’s), which unfortunately has become somewhat broken and scarred. 
The inscriptions read as follows: 


East stone. Middle stone. Back of middle stone. 
For the For “ These are first 
memory of The memory That in this dust I lay 
Elizabeth Price of Rees Gods Sabbath kept 
who died Price who To wit y Seventh day 
August the 2 died July In faith they dy:d 
1697 the 17 day Here side by side remain 
1702 Till Christ shall come 
aged 23 To raise them up again’’. 
years 
West stone. Back of west stone. 
For “This young man was 
The memory So much with grace indued 
of John That of his own and 
Price who Brothers Death conclude 
died June the Saying Dear Brother 
11 day 1702 - This Know well Do I 
Aged 20 T’will not be long 
Years. Before we both must die”. 


Watson says of the Prices, that they were of Welsh origin, and were 
members of the Community of Seventh-day Baptists, the same who 
afterwards took the name of Keithian Baptists, from their union in sen- 
timent with George Keith, who had been a Friend. They owed their 
origin to Abel Noble, who arrived in 1684, and formed a society of Bap- 
tists in Upper Providence, Chester County, where he baptized Thomas 
Martin, a public Friend, and others. This last, as a public minister, 
baptized Reese Price in 1697. In the year 1702, Reese and John Price 
and others built a meeting-house in Oxford Township on a lot given to 
them by Thomas Graves, but neglecting to get their deed in time, it came 
to pass that the Episcopalians got both the lot and house, the same 
premises on which now stands the Oxford Episcopal Church. 
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Can any one give further information about them, or to what Price 
family they belonged? I am informed that the brief of title to the Dick- 
son farm shows that property never stood in their name. 

Germantown, lst Mo. 8th, 1890. THomAs H. SHOEMAKER, 


JOSEPH LLOyD.—Can any one give me the names of the parents of 
Joseph Lloyd, attorney-at-law, whose address in 1818 was 201 South 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia, and the name and address of any of his 
descendants? GENE. 


BarBADos IsLAND.—On an old draft of the “Manors of William 
Stadt and Gilbert,” resurveyed for William Penn, Jr., by Thomas Fair- 
man in 1704, “ Barbados Island” is marked in the river Schuy)kill near 
the line of Plymouth Township, county of Philadelphia. Does this 
island still bear the name? H. 


REBECCA N1ixon.—Rebecca Hartshorn, born in October, 1714, at 
Middletown, N. J., married, first, —— Wright ; second, William Nixon, 
a cooper, born in December of 1714, in the manor of Hamilton, Ireland. 
She was baptized by Rev. Gilbert Tennant. After the decease of her 
husband, William Nixon, in October of 1775, at Elizabethtown, N. J., 
she removed to New York, where she died in 1780. She had five chil- 
dren,—Catherine, Ann, Rebecca, Sarah, and John. Information is re- 
quested of her descendants. WwW... 

New York. 


Francis LEE.—In compiling material for a genealogical sketch of 
the descendants of Francis Lee (b. 1749, d. 1815) I would like to ascer- 
tain a series of facts concerning him. He was from County Antrim, 
Ireland ; first wife Jane Alexander; second wife’s name unknown. He 
was by 1790 a resident of White Horse, Chester County, and was judge 
of the court. Previous to this he landed about 1770, and was a proprie- 
tor of the Indian Queen Hotel on Market Street, Philadelphia. Can 
any further information be furnished me? FrRAnNcIs B. LEE. 

Trenton, N. J 


PORCELAIN MANUFACTORIES.—It is known that a porcelain factory 
existed in Philadelphia about 1770. The undersigned desires informa- 
tion relative to this factory and the wares produced, which are said to 
have been of a superior character. Are any pieces in the possession of 
Philadelphia collectors? 

From about 1825 to 1838 fine porcelain was manufactured in Phila- 
delphia by William Ellis Tucker, Thomas Tucker, and Judge Hemphill. 
Where was this factory situated (on Market Street)? Where can char- 
acteristic specimens of this ware be seen? 

Information concerning either of the above factories or any of the 
early potteries in the United States will be thankfully received. 

West Chester, Pa. EDWIN A. BARBER. 


Replies, 


PORCELAIN MANUFACTORIES.—In the spring of 1770 a porcelain 
factory was erected in the District of Southwark, the proprietors of which 
advertised in the newspapers of that year under “ China Proprietors.” 
William E. Tucker’s factory was located in 1830-31 at Chestnut Street 
and Schuylkill Second Street (now Twenty-first Street), and Joseph 
Hemphill’s at the corner of Chestnut Street and Schuylkill Sixth Street 
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(now Seventeenth Street). Specimens of Mr. Tucker’s manufacture are 
known to Ep. Penna. Maa. 


BARBADOS IsLAND.—This island lies opposite to Norristown and 
still bears the name. 


VICKLORD oR VickRroy.—[Vol. XIV. p.446.]|—Your correspondent, 
“Inquirer,” is evidently looking for information of Thomas Vickroy, 
who was a private in Captain Samuel Davidson’s company of Colonel 
Smith’s Battalion of Bedford County Associators. See Penna. Arch., 
NS, Vol. XIV. pp. 687-38. 

Thomas Vickroy, of Bedford County, Pa., laid out the town of Pitts- 
burgh in June, 1704.— Craig’s History of Pittsburgh, p. 181. November 
6, 1789, he was appointed coroner of Bedford County. October 25, 
1790, he was reappointed.— Penna. Arch., N.S., Vol. III. 765. No- 
vember 4, 1813, Vickroy advertised Shade Furnace, situated in Somerset 
County, Pa., about seven miles north of Stoystown, for sale in the 
Western Telegraph of that date. This furnace was built by Gerehart 
and Reynolds in 1807 or 1808.—Swank’s History of Iron in ail Ages, p. 
169. These may give “Inquirer” a clue by which to trace Vickroy. 

Perhaps Hon. William M. Hall, of Bedford, Pa., may be able to give 
all the information desired. Isaac CRAIG. 


Alleghany, Pa. ‘ 
Book Rotices, 


FRANCES SLOCUM, THE Lost SISTER OF WyominG. By John F. Me- 
ginness. Royal 8vo, 250 pp. Price, cloth, $3.00. 

This is the first exhaustive history of the captivity, life, sufferings, 
and death of Frances Slocum ever published. Captured by Indians, 
November 2, 1778, from her father’s house, which stood on the site of 
the present city of Wilkes-Barre, she was lost to her family for fifty 
years, notwithstanding they kept up a vigilant search for her almost to 
the period of her discovery, when she was found, in 1837, living in a 
cabin on the Mississinewa River, Indiana, as the widow of a Miami 
chief. Hon. Horace P. Biddle, of Logansport, Indiana, contributes a 
chapter of recollections of Frances Slocum, and among the official doc- 
uments given are a copy of the treaty with the Miami Indians, in 1838, 
the petition of the captive to Congress, in 1845, and the will of her 
youngest daughter. The book is printed on heavy paper and illustrated 
with portraits of Frances Slocum, her eldest daughter, two sons-in-law, 
and youngest living descendant, besides several other members of her 
family. In pathos, strangeness of detail, and mystery, the story of Frances 
Slocum stands almost alone in Indian history. 


THE ANCIENT VELLUM BooK OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY CoM- 
PANY, BEING THE ROLL OF MEMBERS, 1611-1682. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. A. Raikes, F.S.A. 8vo. London, 1890. 

As the historian of the Honourable Artillery Company, of London, 
the most ancient military corps in the British empire, if not in the 
world, our fellow-member, Colonel Raikes, has gained considerable dis- 
tinction in literary and military circles. His «History of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company, and of the Ancient and Honourable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts,” which has evidently been a labor of love, 
will ever remain a monument of painstaking labor and research to its 
compiler. We are indebted to the courtesy of Colonel Raikes for the 
handsome volume before us, which, in addition to the roll of members, 
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is embellished with notes and illustrations, and contains a complete 
index. It is gotten up in that costly style which in England is usual 
in bringing out works of this character. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF TENNESSEE AND THE ADJACENT STATES, and 
the State of Aboriginal Society in the Scale of Civilization repre- 
sented by them. By Gates P. Thurston. Royal 8vo. 369 pp. 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $4.00. 

This work, a series of historical and ethnological studies, by the cor- 
responding secretary of the Tennessee Historical Society, is a most val- 
uable contribution to American archeological literature. Recent exca- 
vations among the mounds and stone-grave cemeteries of Tennessee 
have brought to light a large number of new objects, illustrating the 
arts and industries of the Mound-Builders of the Mississippi Valley, 
many of which were discovered by the author, or under his supervision. 
More than five hundred of these are illustrated in the engravings of this 
work, of which a number represent the most advanced types of ancient 
art yet discovered north of Mexico. The descriptions are given by the 
author in a particularly interesting manner and are clear and exact. As 
a piece of book-making it is worthy of the imprint of its publishers, 
who have earned a deserved distinction in the publication of archzolog- 
ical and historical works. The edition of the work will not repay the 
expense of the preparation of the illustrations, but it is the request of 
the author that the price shall be within easy reach of all interested in 
the subject. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE STATE OF OHIO. Illustrated with maps, 
lans, views, and relics. By Henry A. Shepherd. 4to. Cloth. 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 1890. Price, $2.00. 

The extensive and elaborate remains of the Mound-Builders in Ohio 
early engaged the attention of American and foreign archeologists. In 


1820 the American Antiquarian Society issued as their first volume 
Caleb Atwater’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Ohio and the West ;” and later, in 
1848, the Smithsonian Institution issued as the first volume of its “ Con- 
tributions to Knowledge” the fine quarto volume on the “ Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” by Messrs. Squier and Davis. 
These works treat largely of the prehistoric remains of Ohio, but since 
their time more extensive explorations have been made, resulting in 
many new discoveries, More accurate surveys have also been made of 
the principal works. The author, in the present work, has endeavored 
to embody in it the results of all these recent discoveries, including ex- 
tensive original surveys and explorations. He has critically digested 
much of the floating information that has been diffused through scores 
of works on American antiquities, reports of scientific societies, local 
histories, periodicals, etc., and thus presents in coinpact form an amount 
of archeological information which cannot readily be obtained else- 
where. The illustrations have been especially prepared for this work, 
some from authentic designs already published, and others from original 
plans and drawings. 


THE GERMAN SOLDIER IN THE WARS OF THE UNITED STATES. By J.G. 

Rosengarten. 12mo. 298 pp. J.B. Lippincott Company press, 1890. 

We have received a copy of the second edition of this valuable work, 

which has been revised and greatly enlarged by Mr. Rosengarten, who 

has given to it much care and research. Whoever desires information 

on the subject of which it treats can refer to its pages and obtain what 
cannot elsewhere be found. 








JS. Citi. (Mibme. 

















